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A DAY AT HULL HOUSE. 
‘On montrait sa maison a quiconque avait besoin de quelque chos« 

Tue old house is almost submerged. With its hooded top 
story of fanciful brick, and its large flanking of additions to 
right and left, there remain but the long windows and wide 
doorway to hint of the aspect that was its own in the long-gone 
privacy of the estate of which it was an important and hospi- 
table part in the quiet days before the invasion of crowd and 
hurry and competition. The house justly retains the name of 
its original owner. 

These additions are more intrinsic than external — growing 
out of growing needs—and therefore present in themselves a 
kind of rough: estimate or history of them. Thus, the most 
extensive area and the highest wall belong to the Children’s 
Building, on the right flank, the corresponding smaller wing 
being used for lecture and class rooms, with dormitory space 
above. Following again the analogy of need, with the growth 
of the work came an extension of the commissary and economic 
bases, so that the coffeehouse, the model bakery and kitchen 
occupy a generous surface behind the central house, having 
appropriately above them the constant but not uncheerful 
noises of the gymnasium and club rooms for the men. 

This can be but a suggestion of locality, for under the 


various roofs are harbored many variations of effort, placing 
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themselves according to a natural convenience, and adding to 
themselves in slow accretions, much as the function adds its 
tool, the organ. 

A few fortunate open spaces, bare or bricked as they are, 
defend the mass of buildings from the dread likeness to an 
institution. The playground porches of the Children’s Building, 
where there are flowers up to the last moment, and the easy- 
going aspect of the outside benches and their frequenters, help 
out the welcome. 

The house has suffered a variety of nomenclature. To the 
children it is usually and comprehensively “the Kindergarten ;” 
the Italian neighbors with their invincible poetry call it “la 
casa di Dio,” while in spite of its own simply chosen name of a 
social settlement, to most of its immediate friends and to many 
at a remote distance it is the place ‘where Miss Addams lives ;”’ 
for this name has come to have a generic meaning, and stands 
for a real presence to many who have no personal or visual 
knowledge of her. 

To those who must have a definition of a thing whose being 
is essentially plastic, there is no better reply to be given than 
that of a young Englishman at a conference of good people. 
Upon being pestered for an exact statement he burst out with: 
“Why, hang it, madam, we settle.’’ It is the personality of the 
‘settlers’? which determines the character of each group, and 
forms differ with their environment. The one necessary element 
is permanency. Individuals come and go; the attitude, the move- 
ment, the activity remain. Hull House itself is not unlike a 
rock of permanence, about which the tide of population flows 
and shifts and changes, bringing to it and taking away, altering 
it and wearing it into certain forms, but feeling it always firmly 
based, or as one of its neighbors expressed it “well grounded 
in the mud.” This was at once a statement and a compliment. 


About the house are its tributaries, some in material form 


and some visible only in spirit. Around the southern corner is 
a brick building, the home of the Jane Club, an active club of 
working women who in a life of five years have solved some of 
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the most vexing questions of codperative living to their own 
social and economic satisfaction. 
Across the street to the north is the pleasant two-story frame 


building of the Phalanx Club, where the same plan of living, 


48 


except for the cares of the kitchen, is carried on by the young 
men. Just north of this is the model lodging house for women, 
where any dependent woman may have the wise encouragement 
of a bed and a breakfast. Some thousand feet toward the river 
is the public playground, safely guarded by its iron fence and 
closed until after school hours. This piece of land, cursed by 
a bunch of miserable and criminal tenements and an absentee 
landlord, came finally by strange and picturesque ways into the 
hands of the settlement, and now clean and clear and whole- 
some, it has seen many a good time. May poles and singing 
children and flowers and music have surprised its sandy surface 


and in winter it gets a coating of ice for the skaters. And 
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always it is the place where the crowded children may breathe 
and run and shout in safetv. Away down toward the southeast 
and off to the northwest are large study clubs of young men 
and women whose literary life began under the roof of the 
house and who have outgrown her first care. 

[he public-library reading room on Blue Island avenue, the 
public baths a few blocks away, the popular lectures now being 
given in one of the public schools were initiated by the settle- 
ment. The decoration of public schoolrooms, which is so novel 
and lovely a thing, is now carried on by the Society of Art in 
Schools, of which Miss Starr was the founder and of which she 
is president. 

And somewhere about, as one might say within calling dis- 
tance, in little rooms at least warm and clean and rent free, are 
a dozen elderly women, for whom through one of its residents 
the house has laid forever the specter of the county poorhouse. 
Some, it is true, came to curse but remained to pray, and all 
preserve the freedom of the beneficiary relation by generous 
criticism or approval. 

The day begins early with the paper carrier, who hides his 
impartial list of daily papers under the mat for safety. He 
meets the earliest working mother—or possibly father— who is 
bringing the baby to the créche, where an average of twenty-five 
little ones are cared for every day. This means spending the 
day under wise supervision, with pictures and toys; it means 
bread and milk eaten at a tiny table in company; it means the 
neatness of a bath and the sweetness of a nap in a little white 
bed all to oneself; it means the big porch playground with 
bright red geraniums on its border, and an exciting squirrel 
and a placable parrot at the ends. So may these good hours 
of the waking day make all the others but a sleep and a forget- 
ting. 

Below the créche is a larger room where the elder babies 
may play at serious kindergarten, alleviated by a sand-pile and 
a monstrous doll’s house, and still above is the larger room for 


the older class. 
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By half-past seven o'clock the coffeehouse and bakery are 
well astir. In the latter, rosy “Annie” is turning out her quota 
of brown and white loaves, with a minor detail of pies and shin- 
ing rolls. When the coffeehouse was opened, with its stained 
rafters, its fine photographs, and its rows of blue china mugs, it 
had a reflective visit from one of its neighbors. He looked it 
over thoroughly and without prejudice, and said decisively: 
“Yez kin hev de shovel gang or yez kin hev de office gang, but 
yez can’t hev ‘em both in the same room at the same toime.” 
Time has shown the exactness of the statement. Its clientele, 
increasing with its increasing efficiency, have selected them- 
selves, and it is not the man in overalls who is the constant vis- 
itor, but the teacher, the clerk, and the smaller employer of the 
region. The laboring man sends his children for bread and soup 
and prepared food, but seldom comes himself, however well 
within his means the fare may be. 

Here the residents of the house are served with a movable 
feast according to their uprisings. The quiet young inspector, 
whose work in the narrow alleys has changed them as by a 
daily miracle, is likely to be the first. Then come those who 
bear a divided burden; the factory inspector and her deputy, 
the librarian, the students, and the two schoolboys of the house- 
hold. These are gone before those appear whose clubs and 
classes have kept them late the night before at the task of guide, 
philosopher, and friend. 

From the coffeehouse are also served the luncheon and 
dinner for the house dining room, so that the family of twenty- 
four are placed in direct social and economic relations with the 
common kitchen, and the “belated industry”’ of private service 
is dispensed with. The domestic economy is all under one 
skilled management. 

Leaving the coffeehouse by a covered way to the main 
building, one finds the large room on the right of the entrance 
already filled with applicants to the labor bureau for employ- 
ment, or to the relief department for aid. The latter acts as a 
clearing house for organized aids except in the case of the 
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friends with whom the house has summered and _ wintered. 
These receive help as freely as they would give in their turn. 
Now the house is like some creature slowly awakening from 


sleep. It begins to put out its hands, touching, it is believed, with 
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humility as well as hopefulness and trust the lives of those about 
it. By nine o'clock the visiting nurse may be seen packing her 
bag from her supply chest with the little mercies of lint and 
salve and baby food. The workers whose province lies outside, 
who see sick children, study racial needs through manners, 
foods, and customs, visit the police stations in search of the 
astray girl or boy, or minister to some special necessity, are 
beginning their rounds. In the octagon, which is a kind of open 
sanctuary, the heads of the house are attacking, with a patience 
born of long usage, the unmitigable mail of the morning. 

By two in the afternoon the kindergarten training class is 


filling the largest room of the children’s building, the lively and 
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wide-awake session of the Woman’s Club is at its climax, the 
gymnasium is mildly noisy with its afternoon classes of girls, 
and from far up in the upper story come sounds of the chil- 
dren’s chorus. 

The applicants for employment make way — with intervals 
for ventilation—to the children’s sewing class which comes 
tumultuously from school. Here and there, in corners slightly 
secluded, are single pupils—a bright boy out of working hours 
getting up his Greek for college, an elderly Russian plodding 
slowly along some bit of English text, or an eager young Jew 
making the crooked ways of his letters straight —all this with 
assistance of someone in the house. 

The six o’clock dinner hour brings the household and its 
guests together in the beautiful dining room. This is the meet- 
ing ground of the day. Here the generalizations of the over 
young are discouraged with kindness and qualifying facts ; 
here are the all-experienced induced to reconsider and admit 
another fact of the great truth; here is the free play of the indi- 
vidual with enough of friction to stimulate and enough of the 
juice of humor to sweeten. Thus the social consciousness of the 
living house grows. There may be a very radical end or a very 
conservative middle at the long oval but there is always a fair 
field and fair play. 

In this general life the private affairs of the residents become 
shadowy, yet mothers have been seen there plainly visiting their 
children; men have been known to come with motives not 
severely altruistic ; there have actually been engagements, and to 
an interested friend from the far West who asked breathlessly,‘‘Do 
they marry?” one might answer with truth, “ Often, alas! often.” 

The leisurely last moments of the dinner hour are apt to 
be invaded by the classes, and from now on there is a riot of 
young people. The studious-—and there are many—attend 
the Extension classes, which cover almost the entire ground 
of the teaching branches, ranging from clay modeling to psy- 
chology, from grammar to Dante, from embroidery to trig- 
onometry. The younger and gayer crowd, the dancing and 
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dramatic clubs, the gymnasium with its games and basketball, 
claim a share of all. 

Each club, no matter how lightly social, has its own sober 
meeting once a month, when it listens to some lecture or informal 
talk. The club names range from the purely ornamental through 
the descriptive to the utilitarian. There is ‘‘The Violet,” ‘The 
Study,”” and ‘The Fourth of July Mandolin.” A favorite cus- 
tom is to enshrine the name of some hero or heroine, local or 
general, whereby Henry Clay and Clara Barton appear in friendly 
competition. 

The Penny Provident Bank, which opens at night from seven 
to eight, is an importation from New York. Supplies of bank- 
books and stamps come from the parent, institution, and there 
the deposits are finally redeemed. The system is one of great 
simplicity. The child exchanges his coin for a stout manilla 
book ruled in squares suitable for the stamp. This he signs 
with his name and address, receiving a stamp of the value of his 
coin. The money may be withdrawn at any time after it reaches 
the sum of fifty cents. Any impulse to reckless spending of a 
lesser sum is discouraged by the mulcting of five cents from the 
amount drawn. Visitors to the house find the bank, with its 
eager tangible depositors, full of vital interest; even more so, 
however, are the weekly meetings of the Social Science Club. 
These have gone om steadily for seven years and represent in an 
astonishing manner the ‘American spirit ”’ 

‘That bids him flout the Law he makes, 
That bids him make the Law he flouts.” 

Speakers of every opinion and circumstance have come 
before this body, have said their say—not always undisputed, 
not always courteously received—until now the test of all real 
love of knowing can be put to it—-for it seeks to make welcome 
not opinion but knowledge. 

The lights linger in the gymnasium, which is also the theater 
and assembly room, but at midnight the kindly “special officer” 
sees them going out until all is dark. If some restless resident 
sits up with a problem, or wakens at every clanging car bell, he 
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also waits to serve, for calls for the doctor o1 telegraph boys 
temper the night to the general average of the ward 
lo speak of the external activities of the house; its holiday 


entertainments, its Sunday lectures and concerts, its summet 


vacation home and school, its lendings of pictures and books, 
its art exhibits, its maps and records, would be but an extension 
of its inner life. To describe its attitude toward the s« hool, the 
saloon, and the church, to interpret its action in regard to 
strikes, arbitration, and muni ipal politics, would be to attempt its 


psychology What has been here presented is the method alone 
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Hull House stands not so much for a solution of problems 
as a place of exchange. The demands which are brought to it 
are varied enough. One man wants to be ‘shown the sense of 
poetry,’ another wants his wife ‘converted to the evangelical 
religion”’ for the sake of a peaceful fireside, and a third wants —- 
just the patrol wagon. One mother leaves her baby “ while she 
goes to the matinee,” and another hopes to find her boy, arrested 
she knows not where, for what, or by whom. Often the effort 
put forth in return is unwise or inadequate, but the exchange is 
the vital thing. This is the heart of the movement. This is the 
reason of the settlement; the rest is pure fagade. This only 
can destroy the artificial, and justify its life. It must help that 
direct human touch of richer with poorer, wise with simple, 
learned with untaught, dynamic with static which has for its aim 
the realization by all the children of their kinship with the 
great family. DoOROTHEA MooRE. 
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A SKETCH OF SOCIALISTIC THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND. 
FOR STUDENTS OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


“Ir is sheer intellectual laziness,’ Sidney Webb says, “ not 
to know what socialism is’’ in these days of almost superabundant 
literature on the subject. Professor Flint says that socialism 
cannot be defined. One difference between these authorities is, 
that while the former is engaged in introducing “ increments” 
of socialism, the latter has departed from his proper field of 
philosophy to write a large book on a subject he has not taken 
the trouble to investigate. We shall avoid the necessity of 
deciding this difference of opinion by defining the socialism of 
this article (in the dynamic sense) as the movement toward 
the collective ownership and administration of land and capital. 
Our study will be confined to the development of the collectivist 
ideal in England. Every reform which would aid collectivism 
will be considered socialistic. 

Socialism in this sense was made possible, perhaps inevitable, 
by the factory system. With the introduction of the joint-stock 
principle in capital, it was merely a question of the solidarity of 
political organization when the community should undertake 
such enterprises as it could better conduct than private com- 
panies. Before the advantages of the joint-stock company were 
fully appreciated, the proposals for industrial reform were almost 
entirely communistic. The continuance of the communist ideal 
is doubtless due largely to the maladministration of private 
corporations, and partly to the survival of domestic methods of 
production, and a distrust in the superiority of the factory over 

*This may be called a syllabus. The bibliographies are not intended to be 
exhaustive. Unusual events and only the most important contributors to the progress 
of thought toward collectivism have been selected. It is impossible to make a thor- 
ough study of the subject without continual reference to material only to be had in 
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the domestic system. It will, however, be admitted that the 
collectivist ideal has largely supplanted the communist. This 
is not only due to the enormous development of capitalistic 
enterprise, but to the education of large and influential elements 
of the people in such collective institutions as trade unions, 
codperative societies, friendly societies, and the civil service. 

It is manifest that the ideal of the collective control of cap- 
ital could not have preceded the industrial revolution and the 
factory system. The marvel would be that the ideal could even 
subsequently become effective if we consider only the unpar- 
alleled expansion of industry and commerce as a result of cap- 
italistic enterprise. The effectiveness of the ideal is undoubt- 
edly still limited by the success of capitalism, but it is strength- 
ened by the inadequacy of capitalism to meet social needs, and 
the growth of a new machinery of government capable appar- 
ently of ministering in some measure to those needs. The first 
man to successfully criticise the capitalist system was Robert 
Owen. The strengthening of the governmental machine dates 
from the political philosophy of Jeremy Bentham. If we begin 
our studies then with these men, we shall find it convenient to 
divide the history of the century into periods which will show, 
first, the men and ideals which were chiefly influential; second, 
the intervening events which strengthened the growing ideals or 
gave rise to new ones. We shall find periods of sixteen years, 
beginning with 1832, to give us convenient and usually homo- 
geneous divisions. 

Previous to 1832 the chief constructive ideals were the 
reforms of law and government proposed by Bentham, and the 
reforms of the factory system suggested and in some cases 
experimentally introduced by Owen.’ 

Ia. In 1832, the year of Bentham’s death, the first great act 
for the reform of parliament was passed, and one of the early 


* References.— BENTHAM, A Fragment on Government, Edited by Montague, 
Oxford, 1891. Jntroduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, Oxford, 1876. 
Works, 11 vols., Edinburgh, 1843. Lioyp Jones, Life of Robert Owen, Soc. 
Sci. Ser. OWEN, Addresses, London, 1835; Observations on the Effect of the Man- 
ufacturing System, London, 1875. 
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measures brought in by the Reform Parliament was the Municipal 
Reform Act (1835) the first great step in local government. 

I. 1832-1848.— This period includes the continued activities 
of Owen, who was now largely dissipating his energies in commu- 
nity schemes, though he also happily demonstrated in the Lador 
Exchange the futility of the doctrine that labor is the sole source 
of value, taught by Francis Place,’ William Thomson, Owen, and 
later by Marx. The chief new actors are Coleridge, Shaftesbury, 
and Cobden. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the prime inspiration of 
the early Christian socialist movement. He provided Maurice 
with some of his chief social doctrines. He accepted the 
organic conception of society. He criticised the aggressions of 
capital. He denounced the accepted political economy, espe- 
cially Malthusianism. He placed citizenship before Christianity, 
Two quotations will suggest the advisability of consulting his 
writings in a study of the crude socialism of the broad church- 
men. Ina conversation with Harriet Martineau “he avowed 
that there were points on which we differed (I was full of wonder 
that there were any on which we agreed). For instance, said 
he, you appear to consider that society is an aggregate of indi- 
viduals. I replied that I certainly did, whereupon he went off on 
one of the several metaphysical interpretations which may be put 
upon the many-sided fact of an organized human society, subject 
to natural laws in virtue of its aggregate character and organiza- 
tion together.”’* In his Second Lay Sermon, p..414, he gives as 
the positive ends of the state: (1) ‘‘To make the means of sub- 
sistence more easy to each individual. (2) To secure to each of 
its members the hope of bettering his own condition or that of 
his children. (3) The development of those faculties which 
are essential to his humanity, that is, to his rational and moral 
being.” The state which Coleridge has in mind is an aristocratic 
one, and his social philosophy is consequently paternalistic, but 

*Wa tas, G. Francis Place, Longmans’ (in press). 


*HARRIET MARTINEAU, Autobiography, 1, 397-8. Compare COLERIDGE, 7he 
Friend, 161. 
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we find it to be the basis of what Maurice and Kingsley called 
Christian socialism." 

Lord Ashley, afterwards the Earl of Shaftesbury, from his 
first entrance into parliament devoted himself to the suffering 
people. He succeeded in stopping many of the abuses in lunatic 
asylums, which were formerly exclusively private institutions. 
He gave himself to the chimney sweeps, to ragged schools, to 
the victims from the opium trade in China, but his life work was 
the improvement of the factory operatives’ life. He came into 
prominence in connection with the Ten Hours’ Bill, which was 
being advocated asa result of the report of the commissioners 
of 1833. From that time to 1850, when the Ten Hours’ Bill 
became law, Lord Ashley gave up every opportunity for prefer- 
ment and personal enjoyment in his untiring devotion to the 
extension of the protective functions of the state. One need 
not ignore the services of Owen, Oastler, Hobhouse, Sadler and 
others in crediting the lion’s share in the early development of 
factory legislation to the Earl of Shaftesbury. The importance 
of this act of 1850 was the establishment of the right and wis- 
dom of the government in interfering with the manufacturers in 
the interest of their operatives. Although the act, as worded, 
provided only for a ten hours’ day for women and young 
persons, it was clearly understood throughout the debate, as is 
indicated by the speeches of the opposition, that this restriction 
would also necessitate the limitation of the hours of adult males, 
and the battle was fought on that ground. Ten years later an 
almost unanimous expression of parliament endorsed the action. 
By this act one of the most favorable steps to socialism was 
taken. Henceforth the question of state interference is one 


of expediency, not of principle.* 


* References.—COLERIDGE, Complete Works,7 vols., New York, 1884; The Table Talk, 
Bohn’s Library, 1884; Zhe Friend, Bohn's Library, 1866; Letters, Conversations, etc., 
London, 1864. CAINE, HALL, Life of Coleridge (excellent bibliography), 1887. 
TRAILL, H. D., Life of Coleridge, 1884. 

2 References.— PLENER, English Factory Legislation, London, 1873. SEELEY, 
Memoirs of M. T. Sadler, London, 1842. Hopper, Life of Lord Shaftesbury, London, 
1892. Jevons, Zhe State in Relation to Labor, London, 1889. 
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Among the many instructive features of this period might be 
mentioned the Chartist agitation and the radical social philosophy 
of the Chartists (yet their teachings bore greatest fruit when 
they were dead). 

Communistic coéperation collapsed in 1834. Democratic 
coéperation was born in Rochdale in 1844, Charlies Haworth’s 
device of dividend on purchase being the most socialistic prin- 
ciple yet introduced into private enterprise. But this movement 
has greatest interest for us in its relation to capitalistic organiza- 
tion during a subsequent period. 

The anti-corn-law agitation of Cobden, Bright, and others, 
culminated in the repeal of the corn laws. Richard Cobden was 
as far from being tainted with the germs of socialism as Jeremy 
Bentham, and his name has been mentioned chiefly because he 
was the principal representative of the individualist school at 
this period. Yet the repeal of the corn laws and the agitation 
for free trade paved the way not only for an enormous develop- 
ment of industry, but for other demands for freedom in industry 
not anticipated by the individualists, and which they could not 
stifle.” 

Ila. In 1846 the corn laws were repealed; 1848, the Chartist 
agitation collapses; 1850, the Ten Hours’ Bill was passed. 

11d. 1848-1864.—The philosophy of Coleridge lives over 
into this period in the teachings of Maurice. The other chief 
personalities are Carlyle, Comte, and J. S. Mill. 

Frederick Denison Maurice and his followers, Kingsley, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and all the noble band of Christian socialists, 
derived their philosophy from Coleridge, Carlyle, the French 
communists, and the revelations of Chartism. Their sociology, 
was crude, their ideal of little codperative workshops was crude, 
but their sympathies and devotion were great and formed the 
needful complement to the denunciations of Carlyle. Two brief 
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quotations from Maurice will serve to illustrate the teachings of 
this group of men. ‘Monarchy with me is the starting point. 
I look upon socialism as historically developed out of it, not 
absorbing it into itself. A king given and an aristocracy given 
and I can see my way clearly to call upon them to do the work 
which God has laid upon them; to repent of their sins, to labor 
that the whole manhood of the country may have a voice, that 
every member of Christ’s body may be indeed a free man.” 

‘Competition is put forth as the law of the universe. That is 
a lie. The time is come for us to declare that it is a lie, by word 
and deed. I see no way but associating for work instead of for 
strikes.” Christian socialism has never died. Today the influ- 
ence of Maurice is only one among many others sustaining it, 
and that influence is largely an emotional one, yet so long as 
inspiration is needed for social regeneration, whether in the 
state or the individual, it is hard to overestimate teachings like 
his." 

The place of honor in this period undoubtedly belongs to 
Thomas Carlyle. While his teachings have had to be made 
positive, expanded, almost transformed by his followers, before 
they could contribute to the collectivist ideal, they undoubtedly 
aided indirectly every progressive social movement by weakening 
the faith in the existing order. If Carlyle was not a socialist he 
was the most powerful anti-individualist of the century. He 
shares with Coleridge and Comte the credit of having introduced 
a crude conception of the organic nature of society, being influ- 
enced as was the former by German philosophy, but he stands 
alone in the vigor of his destructive criticisms. Carlyle’s writ- 
ings must be read not merely as literature, but as prophecy. 
One example will suffice. Its counterparts are legion: 
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I admire a nation which fancies it will die if we do not undersell all other 
nations to the end of the world. Brother, we will cease to undersell them; 
we will be content to equalsell them; to be happy selling equally with them! 
I do not see the use of underselling them. Cotton cloth is already twopence 
a yard or lower, and yet bared backs were never more numerous among us. 
Let inventive men cease to spend their existence incessantly contriving how 
cotton can be made cheaper; and try to invent a little how cotton at its pres- 
ent cheapness could be somewhat justlier divided among us. Let inventive 
men consider whether the secret of this universe, and of man’s life here, does 
after all, as we rashly fancy it, consist in making money! There is one God, 
just, supreme, almighty ; but is mammon the name of him? With a hell 
which means “Failing to make money,’ I do not think there is any heaven 
possible that would suit one well; nor so much as an earth that can be habit- 
able long. In brief, all this mammon gospel of supply and demand, competi- 
tion, /aissez faire, and devil take the hindmost, begins to be one of the shab- 
biest gospels ever preached, or altogether the shabbiest." 


Auguste Comte’s influence promised at one time to become 
the dominant one in English social philosophy. Harriet Mar- 
tineau made such an excellent two-volume abridgment of his 
ponderous work that he had it retranslated into French. Lewes 
and George Eliot preached positivism incessantly to their large 
coterie of influential friends, including the young Frederick 
Harrison destined to be the greatest champion of positivism in 
England. Herbert Spencer, whatever be his own opinion in the 
matter, is generally conceded to have helped to spread the posi- 
tive philosophy. The most successful workers in the field of 
social reform in the seventies were the positivists. Today the 
two little rival religious bodies which continue to hold their 
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peculiar Sunday services seem to be almost all that remain. It 
would be a great mistake to estimate the influence of Comte in 
contemporary England by these little circles of religiosity. His 
elevation of the idea of humanity, his philosophy of order and 
progress, his inspiration of some of the noblest workers and 
sociological thinkers of the last half century have been incal- 
culable boons to social progress. Socialism has been helped by 
positivists partly by their tolerance, partly by their conceding 
it to be one of the preliminary stages in the progress toward 
positivism, partly by the exaggerated emphasis of the social 
organism. 

Comte must be allowed to speak just a few words for himself. 
‘The ideas of order and progress are, in social physics, as rigor- 
ously inseparable as the ideas of organization and life in biology, 

The misfortune of our actual state is that the two ideas 
are set up in radical opposition to each other—the retrograde 
spirit having directed all efforts in favor of order, and an anar- 
chical doctrine having arrogated to itself the charge of secial 
progress.” The truth of this doctrine is illustrated by the fact 
that the positivists have lost ground ever since the collectivist 
movement came forward with the assurance of a reconciliation 
of order and progress." 

John Stuart Mill contributed to the progressive movement, 
despite his individualism, by developing the doctrine of utilitari- 
anism, by writing a transitional political economy (between 
Manchesterism on one side and the historical school on the 
other), by laying down principles of liberty which his own phi- 
losophy could not realize, by championing the cause of woman, 
by his political position as an advanced radical belonging to the 
group which has evolved into semi-collectivists today. His 
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influence was also valuable because in contrast with Herbert 
Spencer his individualism weakened with maturity." 

IIIa. The beginning of the sixties was marked by the revela- 
tions of Darwin, Wallace, and Spencer in the field of biology, 
later to enormously influence sociological thought. 

In 1864 the great codperative movement began to attract 
attention and illustrate the progress of democracy by the organi- 
zation of the Wholesale Society, coordinating and consolidating 
the distributive societies all over England. In 1867 another 
great step in parliamentary reform strengthened the power of the 
growing spirit of democracy. 

IIId. 1864-1880.—The giants in this period are T. H. Green, 
Ruskin, and Spencer. The greatest philosophic mind of the 
century was doubtless that of Thomas Hill Green. He deep- 
ened ethical and political philosophy while he at the same time 
made their application practicable by bringing them into confor- 
mity with the laws of evolution. A mere hint ata few of the sub- 
jects he has treated with the unrivaled skill not merely of the 
greatest English philosopher of the nineteenth century, but of an 
experienced politician, will suffice to show the necessity of exam- 
ining his influence on contemporary political philosophy; thus: 
the relation of the individual to the state, the liberty of the individ- 
ual, natural rights, the spontaneity of social interests, freedom 
of contract, rationale of property, land monopoly. 

Green’s advance on Mill’s doctrine of liberty may illustrate 
the position of progressive thought in this period as compared 
with the former one. 


The freedom to do as they like on the part of one set of men may involve 
the ultimate disqualification of many others, or of a succeeding generation, 
for the exercise of rights. This applies most obviously to such kinds of con- 
tract or traffic as affect the health and housing of the people, the growth of 
population relatively to the means of subsistence, and the accumulation or 
distribution of landed property. In the hurry of removing those restraints on 
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free dealing between man and man which have arisen partly, perhaps, from 
some confused idea of maintaining morality, but much more from the power 
of class interests, we have been apt to take too narrow a view of the range of 
persons —-not one generation merely, but succeeding generations — whose 
freedom ought to be taken into account (freedom here meaning their qualifi- 
cations for the exercise of rights). Hence the massing of population without 
regard to conditions of health ; unrestrained traffic in deleterious commodi- 
ties; unlimited upgrowth of the class of hired laborers in particular indus- 
tries, which circumstances have suddenly stimulated, without any provision 
against the danger of an impoverished proletariat in following generations." 


John Ruskin is so well known that he is but little studied. 
Otherwise more people would know that he has been one of the 
greatest ethical and economic teachers of this century. Of deep 
significance are his contributions to social welfare in the realm 
of art, still scantily appreciated even by his admirers, and his 
sturdy and beautiful ethics. For a true appreciation of Ruskin 
one must carefully follow the processes of thought which led 
the art critic to turn economist. Disregarding his disputed eco- 
nomic contributions he has, by promulgating the first scientific 
conception of wealth, given promise of revolutionizing economic 
thought. No single influence has been so great on the young 
British economist of today, and even the popular mind has been 
aided by it in ways that it will take a generation fully to appre- 
ciate. 

Ruskin was also the first to lay stress on the importance of 
consumption. 

The greatest problem of political economy is the consumption of goods. 
The great question for a people is not how much labor can be employed, but 
how much life is made possible. It is uneconomic to produce anything which 
does not lead to life. There is no wealth but life —life, including all its 
powers of love, of joy, of admiration. That country is richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy human beings, and that man is richest 
who, having perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has also the 
widest helpful influence, both personally and by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others. 
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The impartial student will be chiefly impressed by the effect 
of these doctrines in transferring, unconsciously to Ruskin him- 
self, the chief defenses of collectivist and other progressive 
social movements from the sphere of economics to that of soci- 
ology. His doctrine of wealth is as yet often neglected because 
its place is not found in the conflict over the limits of economics 
and sociology. 

A remarkable feature of Ruskin’s influence is its extent. The 
numerous Ruskin clubs comprise manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
professional men and women, university professors, teachers, 
artisans, clergymen, laborers, and other equally diverse classes." 

Herbert Spencer has enjoyed the distinction and suffered the 
misfortune of completing recently a system of philosophy. It 
has been carried out with remarkable faithfulness to the original 
plan. Since the prospectus of the Synthetic Philosophy was 
issued, the whole tenor of philosophic thought has changed, 
some of the most important practical applications of the grow- 
ing body of knowledge have been made, but the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy has proceeded, serenely indifferent to the progress of the 
world. One cannot but admire the man whose physical disabil- 
ities for thirty-six years permitted at the most not more than 
three hours’ work aday. In the face of that fact the completion 
of this great system is a marvel, but one can hardly be expected 
to accept the later results of this plucky invalid, who for years 
has been out of touch with the actual! affairs of life. The man 
who could boast in his latest volume that in the middle of this 
century (especially in England) a degree of individual freedom 
had been reached “ greater than ever before existed since nations 
began to form” is alluding to a period, the memory of ,which 
brings the blush to the cheek of every lover of his kind. 

His influence has been great, both negatively in bolstering 


up a party of reaction, and positively in actual contributions to 
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sociological thought. The inelasticity of the system is what has 
destroyed its once promising influence. The strong negative 
element characterized by the damaging phrase, ‘‘administrative 
nihilism,” has also undoubtedly tended to weaken the positive 
element. It is difficult for the Americans, who are still reading 
Spencer, to realize what a negligible quantity he has become 
in England. Perhaps it will suffice to illustrate this estimate of 
Spencer by saying that the most intellectual woman among the 
collectivists was a personal student of Spencer for years." 

IVa. Sydney Webb, ina lecture on “‘ The Progress of Collec- 
tivism,” delivered in February,1894, said: ‘‘The turning point in 
the history of socialism in England may be taken to be 188o. 
Prior to that unsystematic individualism reigned supreme. The 
political ideal was free competition and the minimum of govern- 
ment, whilst the millennium for the workers was to turn artisans 
into little capitalists, and agricultural laborers into owners of 
‘three acres and a cow.’ In 1879 there were more unemployed 
than there have ever been since; but no responsible authority 
thovght of anything but charity or poor-law relief for them. In 
1882 John Morley, in commending the systematic and construc- 
tive thought of John Stuart Mill and his school, declared that 
no such political thinking then existed. This introduction of 
constructive thought into English politics is the great work of 
the socialist movement. . Twenty years ago the typical 
young politician was an individualist quoting Herbert Spencer. 
Today he is an empirical collectivist of a practical kind.” 

The deductive political economy of Ricardo, Mill, and 
Cairnes was giving way before special economic investigations 
and the influence of German thinkers, which led to the growth of 
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the historical school. Bagehot said of the classical political 
economy in his Economic Studies, 1880, “It is a convenient 
series of deductions from assumed axioms which are never quite 
true, which in many times and countries would be utterly untrue, 
but which are sufficiently near to the principal conditions of the 
modern English world to make it useful to consider them by 
themselves.” Stanléy Jevons (On the Future of Political Economy, 
1876) and Cliffe Leslie (Zssays, Moral and Political, 1879) fol- 
lowed Bagehot in the development of the historical school. The 
gigantic work of Thorold Rogers on Agriculture and Prices had 
been appearing from 1866 to 1882, to be followed by Work and 
Wages in 1884. Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce was first issued in 1882. In 1881-2 Arnold Toynbee 
delivered at Oxford his lectures on the “Industrial Revolution.” 
Since that time the inductive method has been in the ascend- 
ancy in England. Whatever be the faults of Henry George's 
Progress and Poverty, which appeared about this time, its theories 
were founded on a startling array of facts. Even Marx’s Capital, 
the English translation of which appeared in 1883, although its 
deductions influenced certain socialist bodies, contributed, by its 
exhaustive treatment of capitalistic production, valuable material 
for the inductive students. This material is still used, while his 
theories are rejected by the thoughtful English socialist. The 
following declaration of Professor Ingram in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (Article, Political Economy) would probably be 
accepted by all the leading English economists of the last dec- 
ade: ‘It cannot be permanently our business to go on amending 
and limiting the Ricardian doctrines and asking by what special 
interpretations of phrases or additional qualifications they may 
still be admitted as having a certain value. The time for a new 
construction has arrived.’’ That new construction has been 
taking place in the hands of the younger economists ever since. 

By the legislation of 1875 trade unions were assured an unin- 
terrupted development which has been wonderfully realized. In 
1884 the last great reform act was passed, extending the franchise 
to more voters than had received it by the two previous acts. 
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IV. 1880-1896.—The great name which falls in this period 
is that of William Morris. <A disciple of Ruskin, he developed 
the philosophy of his master into genuine socialism. As manu- 
facturer of the most beautiful fabrics, designer of unsurpassed 
patterns, printer of the handsomest books, original and edify- 
ing lecturer, vigorous and fearless agitator, even as uncrowned 
poet laureate, he contributed to socialism. He is doubtless 
(not forgetting Marx) the greatest man who has advocated the 
cause of socialism. It may further be said that his has been 
the most elevating influence, his teachings, while idealistic, often 
the most profoundly practical, his life the greatest benediction 
enjoyed in the socialist movement. It would be hard to find a 
more pithy and pregnant statement of socialistic idealism than 
this: ‘First, a healthy body; second, an active mind in sym- 
pathy with the past, the present, and the future; thirdly, occu- 
pation fit for a healthy body and an active mind; and, fourthly, 
a beautiful world to live in.”? 

Mention has already been made of the influence of the for- 
eigners, Kar! Marx and Henry George, to whom must be added 
Frederick Engels in this period. As their contributions to 
English socialism have only become effective after adaptation 
by Englishmen to English conditions, nothing more need be 
said.’ 

The Fabian Society, the most unique and progressive of 
socialist organizations, enjoys the position almost of an individ- 
ual of strong personality. The members have in fact had all the 
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advantages and disadvantages of a “school.” Their compact 
organization, controlled by a handful of strong leaders, has 
developed socialist theory as few individuals have been able to 
do, while at the same time the division of labor among the 
members and the limits of their specialties have deprived the 
society of some of the most important influences. The progress 
of thought within the society has been quite remarkable, and is 
well treated in G. Bernard Shaw’s lecture on “The Fabian 
Society,” delivered in 1892 (tract number 44). So marked, 
indeed, has been their progress that they are hardly more in 
harmony with the average Marxist group than with the Liberty 
and Property Defense League. The latest developments in 
Fabian thought are expressed in the manifesto presented to the 
International Socialist Congress in London, 1896. This is in 
large part reprinted in Bernard Shaw’s article ( Cosmopolts, Sep- 
tember 1896), next to Morris’ Art and Socialism, the most bril- 
liant defense of socialism in English. As laid down in the 
manifesto — 

The object of the Fabian Society is to persuade the English people to 
make their political constitution thoroughly democratic, and so to socialize 
their industries as to make the livelihood of the people entirely independent 
of private capitalism . ... The Fabian Society does not suggest that the 
state should monopolize industry as against private enterprise or individual 
initiative . ... The distinction made between state socialism and social 
democracy in Germany .. . . has no meaning in England. It [the Fabian 
society] has no distinctive opinions on the marriage question, religion, art, 
abstract economics, historic evolution, currency .... It recognizes that 
social democracy is not the whole of the working-class programme... . 
Each installment of social democracy will only be a measure among other 
measures .... The Fabian Society, far from holding aloof from other 
bodies, urges its members to lose no opportunity of joining them, and perme- 
ating them with Fabian ideas as far as possible . . . . Compromise is 
a necessary condition of political progress ... . The Fabian Society 
has no romantic illusions as to the freedom of the proletariat from narrow 
(middle class) ideals . . . . The Fabian Society discards such phrases 
as ‘‘the abolition of the wage system,” which can only mislead the public as 
to the aims of socialism .. . . resolutely opposes all pretensions to 
hamper the socialization of industry with equal wages, equal hours of labor, 
equal official status, or equal authority for everyone .... The Fabian 
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Society does not put socialism forward as a panacea for the ills of human 
society, but only for those produced by defective organization of industry 
and by a radically bad distribution of wealth. 


In addition to the official contributions of the Fabian 
Society in literature and practical politics, the Fabian spirit has 
been abundantly manifested in independent publications of its 
members, some of them among the most important contribu- 
tions to practical politics, economics, and sociology, and many 
ephemeral but important contributions to newspapers." 

David G. Ritchie is proving the ablest of the many pupils of 
T. H. Green. No one has done more efficient service in the 
application of evolutionary principles to politics, with the result 
among others of extending Green’s influence in the defense of 
state intervention as an instrument in securing personal liberty.” 

Among those who have developed more scientifically than 
Morris, Ruskin’s ideas of wealth and consumption, and applied 
them to economics and sociology, are Ingram, Toynbee, Geddes, 
Mackenzie, Hobson, and Smart. The most active and influen- 
tial of these writers are John A. Hobson and William Smart. 
The latter has undone some of Marx’s influence by popularizing 
the theory of value of the Austrian school. An unusual interest 
attaches to their economic writings because the subject they 
chiefly treat, consumption, lies on the threshold of sociology. 

The problem to which they are contributing is to determine 
the influence on both producer and consumer of a transition from 
quantitative to qualitative consumption, that is, to enable indi- 
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viduals to satisfy a preference for durable goods instead of per- 
ishable, goods whose use is social rather than those whose con- 
sumption is selfish, and goods expressing individuality instead of 
fashion's products. The higher wants of life can only be satisfied 
by individual production. Art and music are not machine made. 
Machine products are exactly alike, but consumers are not. There 
can be little progressive consumption so long as consumers sink 
their individuality. As qualitative consumption increases the 
individuality both of consumer and producer is encouraged, a 
higher class of labor is employed. As such tastes increase 
there is a probability, almost a necessity, that the lower wants 
shall be satisfied by routine effort. Machinery is naturally 
adapted to the satisfaction of routine wants, provided it be under 
social control. The character of machine production is essen- 
tially collective. The maladies of machine industry are due to 
the fact that this collective character is inadequately recognized, 
But it is impossible to obtain this recognition until there is a 
greatly increased demand for the products of individualized 
labor. Qualitative consumption will stimulate the demand for 
a variety of products, but it must be accompanied by the desire 
to consume now. This is a necessity not only to avoid over- 
production, but because the effort to consume now in the satis- 
faction of existing wants will stimulate new ones. The truest 
conception of consumption is to combine work and life. It is a 
great evil for a laborer to work too hard to enjoy consumption 
today, and be too idle tomorrow to consume qualitatively. The 
problem of the overworked capitalist and the unemployed 
laborer is ina sense one. The manifest implications of such 
theories of consumption, though not necessarily claimed by the 
writers, are the collective organization of routine efforts and 
universality of labor and leisure." 

* References.— INGRAM, History of Political Economy, article in Zmcyclopadia 
Britannica. GepveEs, John Ruskin, Economist, Round Table Series, 1884; Zhe Claims 
of Labor, 1886. MACKENZIE, /ntroduction to Social Philosophy, Glasgow, 1890. SMART, 
The Theory of Value, London, 1891; Studies in Economics, London, 1895. Hopson, 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, New York, 1889; The Unemployed, London, 
1896. 
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It must be recognized that while these contributions have 
been enabling the collectivist movement to gather strength, as 
important or even weightier influences have been at work in the 
world of facts. To mention but two forces ; the Parish Council’s 
Act gives power to local governing bodies to become land 
owners, and in some cases the power has been already exer- 
cised; the municipalization of monopolies has proceeded with 
great rapidity of recent years." 

If it is asked why so little attention has been given to, the 
critics of collectivism, the answer is not far to seek.2, The work 
of the earlier and influential critics like Herbert Spencer has 
been undone, as is evidenced by the strong collectivist tendency 
of the last few decades. Whatever be the strength of individual- 
ism elsewhere it has no hold on the social philosophy of con- 
temporary England, though it is still as strong as ever in some 
commercial and financial circles, such as manufacturers’ associa- 
tions and the Liberty and Property Defense League. 

Many great writers are neither individualist nor collectivist, 
such, for example, as Marshall, Cunningham, Sidgwick, Leslie 
Stephen, and Charles Booth. Even John Morley’s latest politi- 
cal addresses are ‘‘tainted”’ with vague demands for ‘“ Labor.” 
The defense of individualism rests, with one exception, in the 
hands of writers who are their own refutation. The strongest 


* References.—SHAW, A., Municipal Government in Great Britain, New York. 
BELL and PATON, Glasgow: Jts Municipal Administration, Glasgow, 1896. PARKER, 
G. F., “ Birmingham,” Century, November 1896; WEBB, S., Socialism in England, 
Soc. Sci. Ser.; “ Municipal Progress,” Codp. Soc. Ann.; Three Years’ Work of the Lon- 
don County Council. London (Weekly Organ of the London Reform Union), invalua- 
ble for students of municipal movements. 

2 References.— MARSHALL, Economics, 2d ed. CUNNINGHAM, //istory of English 
Industry and Commerce, Vol. I1., Cambridge, 1892. SipGwick, Methods of Ethics, 5th 
ed., London, 1893; Elements of Politics, London, 1891; Principles of Political Economy, 
London, 1883; STEPHEN, L., Science of Ethics, London, 1882; Social Rights ana 
Duties, 2 vols., London, 1896. BOSANQUET, B., Aspects of the Social Protlem, “The 
Moral Aspects of Socialism,” Jt. Jour. of Ethics, July 1896. MALLock, W. H., Zador 
and the Popular Welfare, London, 1894; Classes and Masses, London, 1896. Donts- 
THORPE, W., /ndividualism, a System of Politics, London, 1889; Law in a Free State, 
London, 1895. HAKE and WeEssLau, Zhe Coming Individualism, London, 1896. 
McCKECHNIE, 7he State and the Individual, Glasgow, 1896. 
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opponent of collectivistic devices is probably Bernard Bosan- 
quet. Others are of the rank of the prodigal novelist, W. H. 
Mallock, who, wandering in the strange paths of economics, 
has lately taken to writing axiomatic defenses of individualism, 
or Geoffrey Drage, who sublimates much valuable material, 
gathered by scholarly effort, with a strong tincture of Toryism. 
The influences of privilege, reaction, and conservatism are for the 
moment ascendant in England, but the social philosophy is 


strongly collectivist. 
CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE OBSERVATION OF SOCIAL 
FACTS ACCORDING TO THE LE PLAY METHOD 
OF MONOGRAPHS ON FAMILIES.' 


I 


1. Principles and advantages of the method of F. Le Play.— 
The Le Play method consists: first, in basing the study of 
populations upon that of certain families judiciously chosen and 
belonging to the working class; second, in describing these 
families according to a determined and uniform outline. Seeing 
in the family the true social unit, it proceeds as the zodlogist 
who, in order to describe a living species, applies to certain 
individuals of this species the processes of anatomical and 
physiological investigation. It searches for the laws of social 
science in the most simple cases, reserving the determination of 
the influences which modify them in more complex cases. 

It is to facilitate observation and to render it more fruitful 
that it is preferred to choose among laboring families the types 
for monographs. These families in fact form the great mass of 
the population. They are more subordinated, in their material 
life and in their physical activity, to the climate and to the pro- 
ductions of the country which they inhabit, and for this reason 
they also form the characteristic element of the population. 
Moreover, certain classes of laborers are less exposed than the 
superior classes to social fluctuations. They conserve with an 
energy wholly peculiar the order which has been progressively . 
established by anterior civilizations, and which must be the 
basis for accomplishing new improvements. Finally the rela- 
tions which bind the laborers to the superior classes are every- 
where the foundation of the existence of these latter, and the 
principal trait of nationality. 


*Translated for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY by CHARLEs A. ELL- 
woop. 
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In opposition to the fault, so general in our time, which con- 
sists in treating social questions from an exclusive point of view, 
the Le Play method of monographs embraces, in its entirety, 
the existence of a family considered under all its aspects. It 
directs the observer, moreover, by rules determined with rigor- 
ous precision, by a question-book completely applicable to all 
families, in whatever latitude and in whatever civilization they 
belong; and this uniform framework facilitates comparisons 
upon which true social laws must be founded. 

The necessity of making these social studies precise and 
complete gives to the monographs some complication. Never- 
theless they are not on that account tasks accessible only to 
very cultivated minds; the method has been often applied with 
success by men little educated, but guided by good sense. 
Every judicious observer will succeed in this sort of work if he 
will consult well the work entitled La Méthode d Observation, in 
which are briefly set forth the origin, the description, and the 
history of the method. (It forms the first volume of the second 
edition of Ouvriers européens in six volumes 8vo.) 

2. The dominant idea in monographs of families —1n the main 
family monographs are derived from a higher idea called forth 
by the observation of facts. 

Crises of misfortune are common in the history of societies 
of complex constitution; the precarious situation of France for 
more than two centuries might at first view be regarded as one 
of those periods of decay which habitually follow epochs of 
prosperity. But the actual state of our country, and of the 
countries of the West led by our example, offers a character 
exceptional, new, and of grave importance. It is the special- 
ization which has extended itself even to the primary social 
unity, the family. It is this infinite parceling out of sentiments 
and interests which no longer permits people to confer together 
on the subject of local means of reform. Happily, unity of 
spirit subsists in numerous regions of the Orient and of the 
North, and even in the Occident, in certain oases of social 
peace. One can, without going out of Europe, observe nations 
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both happy and unhappy. The comparative study of their 
social constitutions causes therefore the symptoms of health or 
of disease to be recognized, and, by consequence, the means of 
effecting a cure. 

On the other hand, nations are composed not of individuals, 
but of families. The work of observation, which would be 
vague, undefined, and unable to lead to any conclusion if it had 
to be extended in one locality to individuals of different sex 
and age, becomes precise, limited, and conclusive as soon as it 
has for its object families. This is an evident fact}; it belongs 
to the very nature of that social unity of which the physical and 
moral organization of man furnishes the principle, and it is in 
this fact that the practical efficacy of the Le Play method of 
family monographs resides. 


Il. 


1. Elasticity of the Le Play method.—The application of the 
method of monographs does not require that the observer con- 
fine himself to one locality, to one class, or to one determined 
family. The principal advantage which it offers is that of per- 
mitting one to ascertain in a short time the customs of any 
country whatever. Not only is it not necessary to be located 
in that country, but one can even study it with success at a dis- 
tance if he has under his eyes a family that was born in it and 
lived in it for a long time. 

Likewise one may observe indifferently any one of the agri- 
cultural or industrial classes of a locality. However, ina region 
: which has not yet been described it is preferable to fix one’s 


attention upon the peasants; that is, upon the little agricultural 
proprietors who, with their families, employ upon their estate 
the whole of their time, without being obliged to work outside ; 
in the quality of hired persons. This class is always the fun 
damental element of a civilization. Thanks to the nature of its 
labors and habits, which result from the ownership of land, it 
preserves better than the others the imprint of the local genius. 
2. Choice of the family to observe -—In a determined class 
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one ought always to choose a family which is originally of the 
locality, and which gathers together nearly average (mean) 
conditions; that is, which is neither superior nor inferior to 
others in respect to its material situation or its morality. Again, 
one must attach himself most often for description to a com- 
plete household, for the study of such is, in general, more fruit- 
ful than that of a household without children. Finally, it is 
necessary to take a family which lends itself willingly to obser- 
vation, yielding itself to the wish expressed by the observer or 
by persons influential in the locality. 

Admittance to the family will be especially open to the 
observer, in all the countries where social peace reigns, through 
the employer in whom the confidence of the workingman 
reposes. In the countries that antagonism desolates, and with 
a workingman whom a secret or declared hostility alienates from 
influences which are ordinarily efficacious, the difficulties will be 
greater, but by taking for an absolute rule, in this case, that one 
shall never let be seen or felt the least disapprobation on the 
subject of what has been said to him; by remembering always 
that it is proposed to observe and not to enlighten or to redress 
the wrongs of him who is observed, the investigator will suc- 
ceed beyond doubt in calming the laborer’s mistrusts, and in 
getting him to speak with an open heart. In any case one must 
recollect that the time of a workingman is his capital, and com- 
pensate him from whom he has taken long hours in order to 
obtain from him the information of which he has need. 

3. Conditions in which it is necessary to place oneself in order to 
observe well—The type of the monograph being thus chosen, 
two conditions will permit of obtaining from this study the 
results that one has aright to expect. The first is a sincere love 
of the science which aims to seek out the truth and to register 
the facts with a scrupulous exactness. It is not, however, nec- 
essary that the observer be impartial or imbued previously with 
true social principles; he can often set himself to the work with 
the purpose of demonstrating by the facts an erroneous principle, 
which has his sympathies, but the application of the method will 
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suffice always to cause him to distinguish the true from the false. 
The passion which induces in our time so many good men to 
defend error, will be thus for social science, as it has been for 
the physical sciences, the principal force which will conduct 
men to the truth. It is not to be feared, besides, that this bias 
will lead to concealing or to knowingly altering the nature of 
the facts; this class of dishonesty is sufficiently rare, and, 
thanks to the means of counter-checking which it contains, the 
method offers in this matter every guaranty. 

A second condition in order to ascertain the facts contained 
in the framework of a monograph is to gain the confidence of the 
family which one studies. One must not believe that the bait 
of a merited remuneration is sufficient for this family to consent 
to initiate an observer who is often a stranger, during eight or 
ten days, into the secrets of its inner life. On the other hand, it 
will yield itself to a minute inquiry, it will bear with docility a 
prolonged questioning, if it perceives that the observer is seek- 
ing to know the condition of the working classes only in order 
to establish through facts the principles which will make pos- 
sible the bettering of that condition. 

4. Means of ascertaining the facts——In order to collect the 
elements of a monograph, one may employ concurrently three 
means which are far from having an equal importance. The 
first consists in observing the facts, the second in interrogating 
the laboring man upon the things which escape direct observa- 
tion, the third in obtaining information from persons of the 
locality who have known for a long time the family or who have 
an influence upon its existence through relations of patronage. 

5. Direct observation.— Direct observation ought to reveal the 
least details, which may appear at first useless, but the necessity 
of which soon becomes manifest. In general, it is necessary to 
collect the facts without drawing conclusions from them imme- 
diately. It is only after having finished the study of the family, 
after having classified the observations in the framework adopted 
for the monographs, that one may try drawing from them general 
inductions. 
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This first means of investigation is especially suitable to the 
study of the physical constitution of the workingman and his 
family ; of their daily habits, their religious and moral opinions, 
as well as of their characters; of the general state of the 
country, of the house and its surroundings. Besides being 
attentive, without letting it appear, to all that he sees and hears, 
the observer ought perpetually to register by himself all the 
answers made to his questions, all the assertions which he 
receives while in the family. In a word, every time that direct 
observation is possible, it is necessary to have recourse to it. 

6. The questioning of the workingman and his companion.—The 
questioning ought to be conducted in the order indicated by the 
method ; it is not necessary, however, to be bound to it too 
rigorously. The workingman will be naturally led to enlarge 
upon certain subjects; he will love to recall the memories of 
his youth and to tell the history of his family. One must be 
careful not to interrupt him, lest he let escape some information 
which it is useful to collect. Besides, questions too multiplied 
will fatigue him, if they do not excite in him disgust or mis- 
trust, while recalling to his mind at every instant the inquest to 
which he is submitting. It is better to listen than to question, 
especially in the sufficiently frequent cases where a difference in 
the dialect or in the habitual language renders difficult on both 
sides the interpretation of questions and answers. 

It is only by long, minute questioning, precise, and detailed, 
that one gathers the diverse elements of the computations whence 
result the budget of receipts, the budget of expenses, and the 
accounts which are annexed thereto. It is in the same way that 
one secures information concerning the organization and the 
constitution of the family; concerning its morals, its beliefs, its 
ideas, its hopes, its disappointments, its troubles, its joys, its 
affections, and its hates; concerning its labors and its wages; 
concerning its resources of every kind, its furniture, its clothes ; 
concerning its recreations; concerning the principal elements of 
its life; concerning the reasons which it believes it has for 
regarding the future with serenity, or for seeing in it nothing 
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but what is precarious and unstable. On the whole, the great 
majority of social facts which will be recorded in the monograph 
of the family are ascertained by way of questioning. So the 
art of questioning, of listening to responses, of inducing sincere 
and complete outpourings of the heart plays a great réle in the 
success which the observer can look for. 

7. Information gained from persons of a superior rank in the locality. 
—One ought to get information only with an extreme reserve 
from the directing classes of the locality, who know often less 
than one supposes of the social organization of which they are a 
part. Their assertions, besides, should always be checked either 
with the aid of facts observed directly, or with the aid of facts 
revealed by the declarations of the family. 

The family monograph, being, above all, the methodic descrip- 
tion of that which one has personally observed, could not bor- 
row anything from a book. An exception can be made only for 
certain facts authentically ascertained —in particular, statistical 
information offering a character of absolute certainty. In every 
case, the origin of documents of this class ought always to be 
indicated im extenso. 

8. The double budget and its commentaries — Every monograph 
has for its essential part a double Budget of Annual Receipts and 
Expenses, which is preceded by Preliminary Observations and fol- 
lowed by Notes which have been grouped under the general 
title: Divers Elements of the Soctal Constitution. 

The preliminary observations will give an opportunity for the 
observer to gain precisely that confidence of which we have 
spoken above. They will prepare the workingman little by little 
to reply to the numerous questions of the budget, and even to 
understand the necessity of them. They will give to the 
observer a mass of preliminary notions upon the customs and 
the life of the family, upon the place which they inhabit, and 
upon the region of which they are a part. 

It is not necessary to seek to complete immediately the pre- 
liminary observations, and to this end wearisomely to lead back 
the workingman whom one is questioning to a detail omitted in 
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a paragraph already treated. The budgets alone will give pre- 
cision to the information obtained ; they will permit of verifying 
its correctness; they will bring up questions about which one 
would not have dreamed of making inquiries. 

g. /t is necessary to adopt uniform valuations in order that they 
may be comparable.— For the questioning of the workingman and 
even for a first redaction of the budgets, all the estimates of 
quantities and values must be made with the measures and 
money of the country. For the definitive redaction, however, 
the author will convert the local units into metric units, and 
he will establish their correspondence in a special note. 

The information relating to quantities and to values of objects 
bought or sold, produced or consumed, will relate always to a 
single year, supposed to be moderately prosperous in what con- 
cerns the general situation of agriculture, of industry, and of 
commerce, and the special situation of the domestic hearth which 
one is considering. 

It will often be impossible for the workingman to give the 
figures of the two budgets and of the accounts annexed for an 
entire year, whilst he will indicate them easily for a week or for 
a day. In general the observer ought to seek after every means 
of avoiding for the members of the family observed any intellec- 
tual labor to which they are not habituated, and which might 
trouble the accuracy of their declarations. 

10. Origin of notes called elements of the social constitution —The 
notes entitled ‘‘Divers Elements of the Social Constitution” 
comprise the important facts of social organization, the remark- 
able peculiarities, finally, the general judgments and conclusions 
which the author draws from the whole of his studies. The 
elements of these notes will be furnished by the family and the 
locality which are the object of the monograph. -They will be 
equally furnished by persons settled for a long time in this 
locality and knowing well the manners and customs of the popu- 
lation. But one should never forget to check the declarations 
obtained by the facts observed. 

11. The supreme virtue for the observer.—Al\ the elements of 
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success which the method of monographs contains remain sterile, 
or become even harmful, if they are not fertilized by the 
supreme virtue for the observer: respect for the truth. 

The method of observation for the student who carries not 
in him this sacred respect is like logic for the sophist; it may, 
in hands little conscientious, become an instrument of error and 
of corruption. 

However, in the subject-matter of social science, observation, 
applied to permanent facts, offers guaranties of correctness 
which do not exist in pure reasoning applied to the variable 
facts of private or political life. A population badly observed 
preserves in itself all the elements of a decisive counter inquiry. 
The error propagated through ignorance or bad faith can always 
be refuted through means of a monograph due to the inquiries 
of a true student. 

III. 

1. Methods of obtaining information.—There are three methods 
which share the favor of monograph writers; they are: the 
question blank (/e questionnaire), the account book (le livre de 
compte), and oral questioning (l’enquéte orale). 

(1) The guestion blank method puts questions to correspond- 
ents who undertake to answer them. In use for a long time, this 
method was improved and codified by the international congress 
of statistics held in Brussels in 1853. It is a very convenient 
method since it reduces the work of the observer to the redac- 
tion of questions and the abstracting of replies ; but its scientific 
value is unforturately quite inferior to its practical convenience, 
and, in spite of the numerous precedents which this method can 
invoke, we are forced to express the most formal reservations as 
to the quality of the results to be expected from it. 

(2) The method of account books seems free from the objec- 
tions which that of question blanks incurs. The instrument of 
observation is this time the account book kept by a good 
housewife. It is this method which was used by one of the 
great masters of statistics, the learned Dr. Engel, for his great 
inquiry into the budget of European laborers. He presented 
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to the international congress of Berne in 1895 the first part of 
it, which contains the statement of his method and the applica- 
tion which he made of it to the laboring classes of Belgium. 

The account book and the ‘“quet’’ are the two character- 
istic features of the method followed by Dr. Engel in his learned 
researches. We do not doubt that in his hands it may produce 
good results; but, in spite of the authority which it claims for 
itself, we could not recommend the general use of it without 
reservations. In the first place, the account-book method 
excludes all persons who do not keep accounts and who are 
governed by their life, instead of governing it. They eat as 
they earn, ‘‘sometimes more, sometimes less,’’ and do not trouble 
themselves to keep accounts. But the account-book method is 
not even free from other criticisms. It may be vitiated by vol- 
untary dissimulations, by unconscious errors, or by omissions 
which mislead the observer. The notebook of expenses is a 
mirror whose sincerity is oftentimes indiscreet. Again, families 
do not often classify scientifically their expenditures, but group 
together in a lump, as a single sum, the expenses corresponding 
to a unique fact, like a journey. They will omit also—and this 
is a grave fault—expenses and receipts in kind, which in most 
ordinary budgets play a considerable part. In fine, account 
books constitute, if well kept, precious documents, but they will 
not take the place of direct observation ; they ought almost always 
to be verified and if necessary completed and corrected by the 
oral method, which is besides the only applicable method in the 
innumerable cases in which account books are a failure or do 
not merit credence. 

(3) The oral method (the method described above in Part IT) 
consists in installing oneself in the midst of, or at least near, the 
family whose monograph it is wished to prepare, in gaining its 
friendship and confidence; then in interrogating it with tact, 
getting it to relate its history, and obtaining from it the ele- 
ments of its budget of receipts and expenditures. 


* The “ quet” is the unit of consumption adopted by Engel. It is an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the great Belgian statistician, Quetelet. It corresponds to the 
amount consumed by a child during the first year after birth. 
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This method is that of Le Play, who had the rare distinc- 
tion of discovering it and of making masterly applications of 
it. It is wholly an art to know thus how to penetrate into the 
intimacy of a family, to overcome its instinctive distrust, to 
elicit its confidences and direct them wisely, so as to fill out 
one by one the different compartments of a methodic plan, 
without omitting anything which is necessary, and without 
getting lost in useless details. For this there is necessary, 
along with much tact, a real sympathy for those whom one 
interrogates ; they feel this quickly and then surrender them- 
selves without reserve, whilst they will escape a haughty inquiry 
conducted by a grave pedant or a uniformed official through 
evasive replies, often systematically inexact. It is the friendly 
chats which get at the secret of a family; interrogations must 
not in any degree take the character of questions before a court 
of justice or of an official proceeding. 

2. The framework of the monograph.—One of the essential 
traits which characterize the monograph in its several applica- 
tions, whatever be its object, is the invariability of its frame- 
work or outline. This condition is not less profitable to those 
who draw up the monograph than to those who consult it. To 
the first it serves as a guide and reminder, in order that they 
may omit nothing while upon the field of observation; it puts 
them face to face with a very clear plan to which they have to 
conform and which directs them in their observations. As for 
those who have recourse to the monographs, they know imme- 
diately where to find the information they are looking for, since 
it is always placed under the same heading and in the same order. 
Thus all the portraits, in spite of the unlikeness of the originals, 


are rendered comparable. 


IV. 


The uniform outline for a family monograph according to 
the Le Play method is as follows: 

1. The title of the monograph.—\ts significance and importance 
can best be seen by an example: ‘Carpenter of Paris (Seine, 
France), of the society of The Companions of Duty (day- 
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laborer under a system of temporary contracts); according to 


information collected in the locality, April and May 1856, by 


F. Le Play and A. Focsillon.” 


2. The preliminary observations—They are always composed 
of thirteen paragraphs, divided under four principal headings, 


as follows: 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS defining the condition of the 


several members of the family. 


industrial organization, and of the family. 
industry, and of the population. 
(3) Religion and moral habits. 
(5) Social rank of the family. 
(6) Properties (furniture and clothing not 
(8) Labors and industries. 


health. 
of the family. 
included). (7) Subventions. 


Manner of existence of the family. 
Dwelling, furniture, and clothing. 
(12) Principal phases of its existence. (13) 


tory of the family. 


I. Description of the locality, of the 


(1) State of the soil, of 
(2) Civil status of the family. 
(4) Hygiene and care of the 
Il. Means of extstence 


Ill. 
(9) Foods and meals. (10) 
(11) Recreations. IV. His- 


Morals and institutions assuring the physical and moral well- 


being of the family. 


3. The budget of receipts for the year—This is arranged in 
parallel columns to show clearly not only the receipts but the 
sources of the receipts, as follows: 


SOURCES OF RECEIPTS. 
PROPERTIES POSSESSED BY THE 
FAMILY. 

1. Real estate. 
2. Personal property. 
3. Rights to allowances from mutual- 

insurance societies. 


lI. 


SUBVENTIONS RECEIVED BY THE 
FAMILY. 


1. Properties received in usufruct. 

2. Rights of usage over the property 
of others. 

3. Allowances of objects and of serv- 
ices. 


RECEIPTS. 
3 
REVENUES FROM THE PROPERTIES. 
1. Revenues from real estate. 


2. Revenues from personal property. 


3. Allowances from mutual-insurance 
societies. 


II. 
PRODUCTS OF SUBVENTIONS. 


1. Products of properties received in 
usufruct. 


2. Products of rights of usage. 
3. Objects and services allowed. 
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SOURCES OF RECEIPTS—Cont. RECEIPTS—Cont. 

I. III. 

LABORS PERFORMED BY THE FAMILY. WAGES. 

i IV. IV. 

} INDUSTRIES UNDERTAKEN BY THE PROFITS OF THE INDUSTRIES. 
FAMILY. 


4. The budget of expenses for the year. 
DESIGNATION OF THE EXPENSES. 
I, 
EXPENSES RELATING TO NOURISHMENT. 


1. Foods consumed in the household : 
Vegetables and fruits. 


Cereals. 
Fats. Condiments and stimulants. 
Milk-foods and eggs. Fermented drinks. 


Meats and fish. 
Foods prepared and consumed outside of the household. 
Il. 
EXPENSES RELATING TO THE DWELLING. 


1. Lodging. 3. Heating. 
2. Furniture. 4. Lighting. 
Ill. 
EXPENSES RELATING TO CLOTHING. 
IV. 
EXPENSES RELATING TO MORAL NEEDS, RECREATIONS, AND THE CARE OF 
HEALTH. 
(Worship — Instruction of children— Helping others— Alms, etc.) 


EXPENSES RELATING TO INDUSTRIES, DEBTS, TAXES, AND INSURANCE. 


} 5. Accounts annexed to the budgets. 


1. Accounts of profits resulting from industries undertaken by the family 


on its own account. 
2. Accounts relating to subventions. 
3. Divers accounts. 
6. The notes annexed to the monograph.—F ollowing the budgets 
and the accounts come several paragraphs of notes connected 
with the description of the family, but not making any intrinsic 
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part of it. They are placed under the following title and sub- 
titles: Divers elements of the social constitution. (1) Important 
facts of social organization. (2) Remarkable particulars. (3) 
General estimations. (4) Conclusions. 

The thoroughgoing and systematic study of family life 
which the Le Play method proposes will, it is hoped, throw 
light on the solution of many vexed social questions. Among 
the principal questions which its authors believe the method of 
family monographs will help in solving are the following: 

1. The influence of religion upon individual well-being and 
upon social relations. 

2. The conciliation of family bonds and paternal authority 
with individual freedom. 

3. The influence of the fecundity and of the systematic ster- 
ility of marriages. 

4. The influence of laws of inheritance. 

5. The influence of a communistic régime and of individual 
action upon work and upon production. 

6. The organization of the home and of the family from the 
point of view of stability. 

7. Customs relative to marriage. 

Upon all of these questions and many more it is believed 
that every carefully compiled family monograph will throw some 
light. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

1. Title —The title should always indicate : (1) the occupation 
of the laborer; (2) the population of which he forms a part; (3) 
the nature of the contract (engagement) under which he obtained 
employment; (4) the position which he holds in the social 
organization characterized by this sort of contract. Thus one 
would say: ‘ Peasant soapmaker of la Basse-Provence (France). 
Proprietor and day-laborer in a system of voluntary permanent 
contracts.” ‘Cutler in an urban factory, Sheffield (England), 
piece-worker in a system of temporary contract.’ Contracts 
(engagements) are of three principal kinds: forced contracts, 
where the laborer is bound to tke soil; voluntary permanent 
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contracts; and temporary contracts or work without contract. 
Laborers (other than domestic servants) are classified as day- 
laborers, piece-laborers, laborers who are tenants, chiefs of trade 
or foremen, laborers who possess property, laborers whose work 
is chiefly upon their own property (proprietors). 

2. Preliminary observations——The preliminary observations 
describe in a way the whole family and the social mzeu in 
which it lives. The principal facts which these thirteen para- 
graphs should contain are as follows: (1) Precise designation 
of the locality inhabited by the family.— Constitution and relief 
of the soil; mountains, forests, rivers situated in the vicinity, chan- 
nels of communication.—Climate.— Hygienic conditions due to 
the nature of the locality. Agricultural products.— Industries. 
—Commerce.—Status of the land; division of rural properties. 
—Status of the population; number of heads of households 
classed according to their professions.— Nature of contracts 
which bind laborers to masters, communities, or societies.— 
Political and administrative conditions. (2) Constitution of the 
family in an isolated household or in a communistic group.— 
Give here also the names, the place of birth, the age, the paren- 
tal and domestic relations of the different members of the family 
still living together; also the names of other members who are 
dead or established elsewhere. (3) Religious beliefs and wor- 
ship of the members of the family and of the population in gen- 
eral.—Influence of the clergy.—— Details of religious practice ; 
domestic worship, public worship, prayers, images, ceremonies 
at marriage, at birth, and at decease; temples, holidays. Note 
also domestic virtues: attachment between husband and wife; 
position accorded the wife in the home; care and deference 
shown to aged parents; affection and enlightened care given to 
the children, and measures taken for their intellectual and moral 
development.— Also social virtues; charity and self-sacrifice ; 
spirit of conciliation; politeness; deference and attachment of 
the family for theiremployer; tolerance in religious belief.— Also 
moral habits relative to mode of existence: disposition to pro- 
priety in the house and in clothing; tendency to simplicity, 
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temperance ; disposition to save; tendency towards a settled 
life or towards temporary or permanent emigration.— Note, 
finally, principal traits characterizing intellectual development ; 
special facts relative to the education of the children; attach- 
ment to tradition or tendency to innovations in the methods of 
work, in the relations of laborers to their employers, in civil and 
political institutions. (4) Physical constitution of members of 
the family; their state of habitual health._— Hygiene in matters 
of baths, foods, drinks, clothing, dwelling, etc.— Medical service. 
— Occult practices, charms, etc. (5) Social consideration which 
the head of the family enjoys by reason of his personal qualities, 
his property, his trade, or his civil or military services.— Rela- 
tions of the family with other families of the locality. 

(6) Enumeration and value of properties possessed by the 
family: real estate, money, domestic animals, special materials 
of labor and industry. (7) Persons and institutions giving patron- 
age or aid in the locality.— Benevolent and relief societies ; 
communal aid; state aid.— Enumeration of subventions and aids 
received from each of the preceding persons and institutions. (8) 
Labor performed by the workingman and his family for the profit 
of anemployer or for mutual profit.—Industries undertaken for the 
exclusive profit of the family: cultivation of fields, gardens, etc.; 
making of butter, cheese, etc.; washing of clothes; making of 
new clothes, ornaments, etc.;- gathering of fuel. 

(9) Distinctive features of the family diet ; mention of penury 
or of abundance.— Nature of the foods which are the principal 
sustenance of the family Manner of preparing and cooking 
these foods.— Number of meals per day ; ordinary hour and dura- 
tion of each meal and manner of taking the meals. (10) Descrip- 
tion of habitation and its dependencies: materials of the house ; 
stories in the house; interior arrangement; number of rooms 
occupied and used by the family and their size; bathroom and 
water-closet; light, ventilation, and air; yard and its size; gen- 
eral cleanliness.— Furniture: give detailed inventory of the fur- 
niture with some indication of the actual value of each piece.— 
Give nature and value of the utensils employed in cooking, wash- 
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ing, and general housekeeping.— Clothing: distinctive features of 
the clothing of each member of the family.— Give detailed inven- 
tory and actual value of each piece of clothing for each member 
of the family; also jewels, ornaments, etc. (11) The nature of 
the recreations sought after by each member of the family.— 
Bodily exercise: walks, dances, games of strength and skill.— 
Consumption of spirituous liquors, whisky, wine, beer, cider, 
etc.—Use of narcotics, tobacco, opium, etc.— Festivals, family 
reunions, anniversaries, etc.—Theaters, shows ; games of chance, 
lotteries, etc.— Intellectual pleasures : books, music, lectures, etc. 

(12) Any remarkable particulars concerning the life of the 
workingman or of his wife, children, or parents.— Marked pecu- 
liarities of any member of the family.—Amount of education and 
intelligence of the several members of the family.— Inheritances 
received and according to what customs. (13) Conditions of 
security and welfare which the family has in its intellectual and 
moral qualities— Means of security sought by the family by 
membership in societies of mutual aid, insurance societies, trade 
unions, etc. 

3. Budget of receipts.—The budget of receipts comprises 
two columns divided each into four sections as shown above.— 
The column on the right headed Receipts is an enumeration of all 
the revenues which result to the family from properties, subven- 
tions, wages, and profits of industries. These revenues are 
received by the workingman in two different forms: i” money 
or in kind. Consequently two separate columns are always 
devoted to these two sorts of receipts, and the comparison of 
these totals gives interesting information relative to the economic 
organization of the locality—The column on the left, headed 
Sources of Receipts, is an enumeration of the several sources of 
receipts which furnish the family its means of existence. It is 
the simple reproduction of the figures set down in paragraphs 
(6), (7), and (8) of the Preliminary Observations. These figures 
may be verified by information taken in the locality. 

4. Budget of expenses—This budget estimates in five sec- 
tions the expenses relating to (1) sustenance; (2) habitation ; 
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(3) clothing; (4) moral needs, recreations, and the care of 
health; (5) industries, debts, taxes, and insurance. Here also 
expenses in money and in kind must be distinguished. It fur- 
nishes thus a means of checking the budget of receipts. The 
mechanism of this budget is simple, and the headings under 
each section may be increased if found necessary. Under the 
heading Cereals, ¢. g., should be placed bread, rice, oatmeal, mac- 
aroni, pastries, etc.; under Fa¢s, butter, lard, suet, fat pork, 
oils, etc.; under Milk foods and eggs, milk, cream, cheese, eggs, 
etc.; under Meats and fish, beef, mutton, bacon, veal, fish, etc.; 
under Vegetables and fruits, potatoes, farinaceous vegetables, 
green vegetables, roots, spicy vegetables, fruits of all sorts; 
under Condiments and stimulants come salt, pepper, vinegar, sugar, 
tea, coffee, chocolate, etc.; under Fermented drinks all alcoholic 
beverages. The amount of the above commodities consumed 
should also be indicated when possible.—There ought to be an 
exact balance between the general total of the budget of expenses 
and the general total of the budget of receipts, unless there is 
an annual saving. Where such annual saving is indicated, it 
ought to be carefully verified. 

5. Accounts annexed to the budgets —These simply contain the 
complicated calculations which could not figure in the budgets 
without introducing into them more or less confusion. The 
calculations come in chiefly in connection with industries under- 
taken by the family and subventions. The divers accounts include 
all other accounts connected with the household. 

6. Notes annexed to the monograph—These last paragraphs 
should complete thie picture of the life of the family, introducing 
facts relating to social organization, race, and environment thus 


far omitted. They should also contain the conclusions reached 
by the writer of the monograph through his personal study. 

It will be seen from the above explanations that the Le Play 
family monograph is, in brief, nothing more than the careful and 
scientific historical and descriptive study of some single fam- 
ily, made by an observer who has entered into relations of closest 
intimacy with that family. 


\ 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC CHARITY AND PRIVATE 
PHILANTHROPY IN GERMANY." II. 


III. 


THE reform was begun in the fall of 1892 by the employ- 
ment of an expert.? This, however, had absolutely no connec- 
tion with the breaking out of the cholera the same fall, frequent 
public statements to the contrary notwithstanding. The reform 
and the calling of an expert had been decided upon long before 
the cholera broke out, although the two events were contempo- 
raneous. And yet the cholera did have a considerable influence 
upon the development of poor-relief in the succeeding years of 
the reform. In the first place, the epidemic showed that public 
relief was by no means able to meet the demands of such an 
emergency, thus deepening the conviction of the necessity of a 
reform and giving the work the benefit of favorable public sen- 
timent. In the second place, however, the distress created a 
need for speedy and more extended relief work than even a 
well-organized public relief could have furnished. As a result 
subcommittees were promptly organized in each of the smaller 
districts of the city, for such work as providing boiled water, 
provisions, clothing, and gifts of money, finding temporary 
homes for children, and supervising the distribution of the abun- 
dant stores which flowed in from all directions, even from for- 
eign lands. The whole of this work was under the superintend- 
ence of a central committee composed, besides a few leading 
spirits, of the chairman of the subcommittees. In spite of the 
mistakes made by these committees, principally at the start, 
they performed most extraordinary services in supplying rapid 
and suitable relief. A very large number of men and women 

* Concluding article. Translated for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY by 
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devoted themselves to the work in the most unselfish manner, 
and during this brief period learned more about poor-relief and 
philanthropy than long years of experience in connection with 
public relief or private philanthropic societies could teach. For 
the reform, the importance of this work lay in the fact that it 
convinced all classes of the necessity of relief work, and brought 
out and even distinguished a large number of persons hitherto 
entirely unknown in this work, to whom the directors of relief 
work could successfully appeal, when, a little later, the reformed 
system was in need of a force of auxiliaries. This circumstance, 
therefore, was very favorable to the success of the reform. 
True, the cholera did, on the other hand, create conditions 
which were far from normal, and which, at the outset, severely 
obstructed the work. The great increase in the number of 
dependents was brought about not by actual needs alone, and 
the loss to many of their supporters, but also by the fact that 
many, while all kinds of assistance were so freely given, learned 
to like such subsidies, and supposed they were now to continue 
indefinitely. The first step in the introduction of the reform 
was the working out of a plan which should at the same time 
take advantage of the most recent scientific and practical expe- 
rience, and be adapted to local conditions. The first of these 
requirements made the resulting system a modification, agreeing 
with the Elberfeld system principally in the entire independ- 
ence of the helpers, while in compliance with the second the 
independence of the districts was extended in many ways; for 
instance, they were given the right of nomination for the offices 
of superintendent of a district and of new helpers and visitors ; 
the appointment to both these offices being usually the preroga- 
tive of the general management. The choice of a temporary 
superintendent or chairman was left entirely to the districts; 
moreover, they were given a considerable power to vote aid. 
The quarter system, on the other hand, which is character- 
istic of the Elberfeld system, was dropped on principle; it was 
also found necessary to drop their system of granting aid for 
a very brief period only. The principal advantage of the 
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quarter system lies in the fact that each dependent is from the 
start in definite relations to a particular helper, in whose “ quar- 
ter” he lives, the quarter being very closely defined within cer- 
tain streets and house numbers; the helper is therefore able to 
keep very fully informed on the conditions in his quarter; he 
can, within the range of the few houses allotted to him, find out 
every case that may demand his attention, and come in contact 
with the poor of his quarter frequently and in many different 
ways. The disadvantages are these: a given case must of 
necessity remain always under the same helper; under circum- 
stances a sort of protectorate is developed; and (especially) an 
approximately even distribution of the population among these 
quarters has ceased. Frequently certain houses are occupied 
almost solely by the poorer class, while others do not contain 
a single dependent. It is therefore possible under this system, 
and it actually did occur in Hamburg, that some helpers had in 
charge houses containing fifty to sixty paupers, while others 
never saw anyone in need. Hamburg, therefore, as well as 
Berlin, Leipsic, and Dresden, has adopted the district system 
( Bestrkssystem). Here the district includes quite a number of 
streets and places. The district assembly or council is made 
up of the district superintendent or chairman (Bezirksvorsteher) 
and a number of helpers, varying with the needs of the district 
—usually not under twelve, under no circumstances more than 
twenty. But none of these helpers has, at the outset, any relation 
to a particular house or its occupants. On the contrary, every 
applicant for aid must first present himself to the district chair- 
man (Vorsteher), who refers him, by means of an application 
blank, to one of his helpers; this helper, then, is obliged to 
examine into the case, supply any urgent and immediate need, 
and report at the next district assembly. Usually the case will 
be left in his charge for further treatment as long as the depend- 
ent continues to reside in his district; the case may, however, 
be given to another helper for further treatment. The advan- 
tage of this dividing of dependents among the several helpers 
by the superintendent lies in the fact that the latter can employ 
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all his helpers, not only in the same degree, but also each one 
according to his ability, without giving to all an equal number 
of cases. He will be able to give one living very near at hand 
more cases than he gives to one living at some distance, more 
to a man of considerable leisure than to a very busy man; to 
entrust to some very energetic person the investigation of a 
case demanding a great deal of energy, and to refer cases of 
aged people or children, where a tender heart is not so likely to 
be taken undue advantage of, to some tender-hearted person. 
Thus a superintendent is able to meet every need of a case, and 
at the same time to prevent the overburdening of certain 
helpers; he can also change helpers in a case, placing a depend- 
ent, either successively or simultaneously, under the charge of 
several helpers, etc. This system, which is very elastic, has 
proved extraordinarily successful in Hamburg. 

The second point of difference, the lengthening of the 
period of time for which aid is granted, was, as has been said, 
a matter of necessity. In the nature of the case it is very 
desirable that aid be voted only for a very brief period, two or 
four weeks (in Elberfeid the time is a fortnight). But had this 
policy been adhered to in Hamburg, it would have necessitated 
such frequent sessions of the districts as to preclude from the 
very beginning the willingness of the helpers to assume the 
responsibilities of their office, or at any rate to give rise toa 
mere formalism soon after the introduction of the reform. 
Instead, however, the dependents are divided into several classes. 
Those whose genuine distress there is no reason to doubt, the 
aged, sick, and frail—in general, all sexagenarians—may be 
granted an allowance for six months; younger persons, as wid- 
ows with several children, not longer than three months; all 
others, as able-bodied men and persons not sufficiently well 
known, are granted aid only from one session to the next, gen- 
erally one month, in order that such cases may be under 
constant surveillance. For like reasons it was thought best to 
hold regular meetings of the districts only once a month in 
Hamburg, since fortnightly meetings would have been too 
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poorly attended, while on the present plan the attendance has 
hitherto been very good. These meetings are of very great 
importance; in them all cases are thoroughly discussed by all 
the helpers, and after due deliberation the proper measure of 
relief is decided upon by a vote of the entire body. In this 
way the assembiy is bound more closely together, its members 
are kept informed as to conditions .throughout the entire dis- 
trict, and they gradually arrive at uniform principles. It has 
been noticed, also, that friendly relations between the superin- 
tendent and the helpers are encouraged by this system. 

A further point of difference between this and the Elberfeld 
system is the insertion of an intermediary between the district 
and the general administrative board ; this is the circuit (Xvezs), 
including a number of districts. In its geographical boundaries 
it follows roughly those of the ward (Stadtbesirk). The mem- 
bers of the circuit are the superintendents or chairmen of the 
districts, while the chairman of the circuit in turn is a member 
of the central board. The circuits discuss matters of common 
interest to all the districts, and hear complaints against the 
decision of the districts; they also consider and rule upon 
motions to grant hospital or institutional care ( Anstaltspflege) for 
an extended period of time, or allowances exceeding a certain 
specified limit. 

The central board, having for its chairman and vice chairman 
two members of the senate, is composed, as to the rest of its 
membership, of sixteen persons, chosen directly by the repre- 
sentative body of the city government (Biérgervertretung) on 
nomination by the board. It exercises a general supervision 
over the circuits and the districts, it is the court of last appeal 
for complaints, fixes general rules and principles, investigates 
the condition of the people at large, and decides upon more gen- 
eral remedial measures and agencies. The business management, 
finally, serves as the organ of the central board, preparing and 
carrying into effect the resolutions of the latter; it collects and 
keeps in a general registry information concerning all depend- 
ents. All applications for aid must pass through this central 
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office. If, in urgent cases, this was not possible before the vot- 
ing of the aid, the whole matter is afterwards brought to the 
notice of the business management through the minutes of the 
district and circuit assemblies and such other papers from which 
it is copied, and filed with the rest of the papers referring to the 
particular pauper in question. This plan makes it very easy to 
detect duplication of relief. Moreover, whenever it appears 
from the papers that any circumstance of importance has escaped 
the notice of the helper who has the case in charge, he is noti- 
fied of their full contents. When the decision and resolutions 
of one body are at variance with the laws or the business regu- 
lations, they are submitted to the next higher authority, the cir- 
cuit or the central board. One of the most important principles 
of work is the demand for absolute reliability and the prompt- 
ness and dispatch of the business world. The work of the busi- 
ness management includes a great many separate branches, such 
as the treasury department, the collecting of subscriptions from 
well-to-do relatives of dependents, the making good of claims 
a dependent may have upon other poor funds. All this is care- 
fully regulated in detail by instructions and rules. 

The entire corps active in poor-relief includes about twenty 
members of the central board, somewhat more than 100 dis- 
trict chairmen, nearly 1600 helpers and nearly 100 clerks. The 
distinction between the function of the honor offices and those 
held by professional or salaried officials may briefly be stated 
thus: the former foster the spirit of the work; the latter have 
the care of the forms; each is supplemented and modified by 
the other, so that neither arbitrariness, disorder, and loose- 
ness, on the one hand, nor, on the other, stiff formality and 
excessive writing may hamper the work. This aim has thus far 
been realized in a very satisfactory manner. 


IV. 


It was said above that the general principles of poor-relief are 
so fixed as to be applicable everywhere, if properly adapted to 
local environments. This will be borne out by a comparison of 
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German and American conditions. When the American reader 
has informed himself concerning the Elberfeld system, its work- 
ing and application, and compares with it the methods and insti- 
tutions in vogue in the larger cities of America, he will imme- 
diately and entirely concur in the statement that only a system of 
careful investigation of the individual case is in accord with correct 
principles of poor-relief. Moreover, he will fully understand 
why, in Germany, the development of this principle has led to 
outdoor relief as the principal form of public relief, while in 
America indoor relief, the almshouse, is predominant. This 
contrast results from that between a system of honor offices and 
one of salaried offices. If, in Germany, each commune has 
hundreds, if necessary even thousands, of citizens who are willing 
to assume the task of helping the poor, it is evident that they 
can rightly perform this duty only by entering into some 
sort of neighborly relations to the poor. And if, in America, 
it is not possible to disburse public funds and public means 
otherwise than through salaried public officials, it is no more than 
right to demand such control and supervision as is possible in 
the almshouse. Add to this the fact that the frequent changes 
of administration, both state and municipal, place public offices 
within the grant of each new ruler, that appointment to office 
has become, in no small degree, a reward for services rendered 
elsewhere, and the need of some means of control is very much 
augmented. Especially does this hold true for poor-relief, 
where there is danger lest the aid granted be made a reward for 
political services rendered by the recipient. 

It is not mere chance that Warner, whose book is a sum- 
mary of rich experience and a fine theoretical understanding and 
insight, arrives at the very same conclusion and expressly says: 
“It is through the development of a system of honor offices 
that outdoor relief in Germany has been robbed of its dangers, 
and it will be in part by the extension of the honor-office system 
in this country that the spirit of willingness to serve the state 
may be developed.” 

So long as one holds to the principle of individualization he 
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will concede that outdoor relief, with well-qualified helpers and 
visitors, gives the greater assurance of careful investigation and 
continued surveillance of the environment of dependents, and of 
their rapid return to normal economic conditions. The advan- 
tages are these: It is possible to find out exactly what the con- 
dition of the dependent has been previously, to get a knowledge 
of his character and of the life he is leading; to look into his 
home surroundings and to ascertain the state of health, educa- 
tion, etc., of himself and of his family. Furthermore, it is much 
easier to decide whether aid shall be given in the form of money 
or of provisions, by the securing of work, or by intervening with 
some private charity. True, the frail and the sick must still be 
cared for by indoor relief, but not in the workhouse. This prin- 
ciple of individualization makes it possible, also, to separate the 
family and legally to prosecute the indigent or drinking husband, 
while at the same time the innocent family is supported. Under 
circumstances recourse may then be had to the almshouse. I 
am of opinion, however, that this should be done only in excep- 
tional cases; but then this method should be applied with the 
utmost rigor and severity, every other form of aid being denied. 
But in order that this be successful, it is absolutely necessary 
that the almshouse be, in reality, a workhouse, 7. ¢., maintained 
solely for persons who will not work, but who can work, and will 
finally be forced to choose this way of escaping the pangs of 
hunger. Should they seek to satisfy their wants by culpable 
means, as begging, stealing, or teaching their children to do 
these things, they are to be placed in a workhouse by force, or i 
turned over to the civil authorities. The baneful custom of 
making the almshouse “the charitable catch-all for the com- 
munity '’ must be abolished entirely. Especially is it necessary : 
that children, the sick, and the frail be cared for in separate insti- 

tutions. When aged people are kept in the same institution 

with indolent persons, there is great danger lest the indul- : 
gence and forbearance necessary toward the former slacken the 
discipline and thus alter the entire character of the place. The 
reverse may also come true; the strictness and severity neces- 
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sary in the reformatory treatment of the lazy and indigent may 
make the discipline that of a house of correction, and work 
injustice and injury to the aged and feeble. 

All the more important and well-conducted poor-relief organi- 
zations in Germany base their efforts on these principles. The 
visitor is required to inform himself by personal visits, inquiry 
among neighbors, at bureaus of information, etc.,—if necessary 
even calling in the advice and assistance of the public physician 
for the poor ( Armenarst),—- concerning the health of the depend- 
ent and of his family, the sanitary condition of their dwelling, 
etc.; he is also to find out whether or not the dependent be pos- 
sessed of any property or means, whether he have any claim 
on relief funds of any sort, or upon relatives; besides all this the 
visitor is to ascertain the exact amount of the earnings both of 
the dependent himself and of his relatives, then determining the 
manner and amount of aid to be granted, after due consideration 
of all these facts. In the collecting of the information the busi- 
ness management assists if necessary. All these matters are 
then to be constantly kept watch over, the visitor recording all 
information in the books he is required to keep concerning each 
family under his charge. Due attention and consideration must, 
of course, be given to important changes, as the remarrying of a 
widow, death of children in a dependent family, inheritance of 
property, etc. The books mentioned above are to be kept in 
such a manner as to enable one at any time to get a full and clear 
idea of the circumstances in the case. Whenever the aid ina 
particular case is temporarily discontinued, the book is returned 
to the business management, where it is kept, to be reopened 
should the same family renew their application for support. 
When a dependent moves from one district to another, the book 
passes into the hands of the visitor in the district into which he 
moves. 

The visitor first refers the applicant to those who may 
be indebted to him or otherwise under obligation, relatives, 
employers, insurance or benefit funds ( Versicherungskassen), etc.; 
in this direction the visitors oftentimes accomplish a great deal 
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in recalling faithless persons, especially relatives, to their duty 
and their rightful obligations. Often the visitor has connections 
with some private charity to which he can appeal in the interest 
of especially worthy people. Frequently he will even supply an 
immediate want from his own purse, seeing that the case is only 
a temporary exigency and that the applicant has never before 
been dependent upon public relief. In many cases, too, the 
visitor is able, through his own personal influence, to find employ- 
ment for his charge, thus making it possible to relieve the latter's 
distress by a temporary allowance only. The training of the 
citizen tin the duties of a visitor and helper is productive of 
excellent results, arousing in him a most manifold interest for his 
ward, and teaching him to search out all possible ways in which 
the needed relief may be supplied most promptly and most 
thoroughly. It is unnecessary to state that this principle, which 
is, of course, emphatically expressed in the regulations, is not 
obeyed by all, that many slight their duties as visitor and helper 
and regard the whole work in an altogether too perfunctory 
manner; on the whole, however, this work is not only very 
successful, but of very great variety both in manner and direc- 
tion of their efforts. 

Whenever the conditions in any case are found to be such as 
to warrant relief at public expense, the total receipts of the fam- 
ily are to be ascertained and the allowance fixed accordingly. 
The length of time for which and the amount in which assist- 
ance is to be given must depend upon the nature of the distress 
and its probable duration. This aid consists principally in money, 
provisions being used only in a supplementary manner, chiefly “ 
clothing for children of school age ( schulpflichtge Kinder), 
together with such articles as bedding, underwear, and the like 
In general, however, the principle is held, that the dependent 
himself will know better than any other person which of his 
needs should be satisfied first of all; it is furthermore believed : 
that the expending of money is the best possible means by which ia 
to acquire frugal, economic habits. The visitor oversees the 
expenditure of the money in a general way, to see that it is rightly 
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and carefully spent. Should the dependent prove injudicious 
and careless in his use of the money, the allowance is of course 
withdrawn, or its revocation at least threatened. Least anxiety 
and suspicion is necessary in the case of widows, aged people, 
and children, whose physical condition, or whose inability to 
earn a living (Erwerbsverhdltnisse) leave no question as to the 
necessity of help. Care must nevertheless be taken, in these 
cases, to search out relatives, and especially adult children who 
may be able to provide for their aged parents. Such search, 
conducted in the main by the business management ( Geschafts- 
verwaltung), besides making a large number of allowances super- 
fluous, has the general social effect of reminding the people 
that the first duty of a child is to care for its parents, a duty of 
which the people of Hamburg, for instance, previous to the 
reorganization, had become most shamefully oblivious. The 
rules pertaining to able-bodied persons are very strict; likewise 
those pertaining to women and children whose husbands and 
fathers are living, but are reported as having deserted their 
families. Even in these cases help cannot be denied when 
actual distress has been proven; but the allowance is always for 
a very brief period only, and its necessity thoroughly investi- 
gated upon each renewal of the application. Under no circum- 
stances must the faithless father be permitted to feel that now 
he has deserted the family they are better off than if he himself 
still cared for them. And yet just such cases are the bane of 
nearly all relief organizations; for, while women and children, 
who are sometimes guiltless in the matter, cannot be left in the 
depth of misery and distress, it often turns out that husband and 
wife play into one another’s hand, the wife pretending to be 
forsaken, only to draw an allowance. 

The amount of the allowance depends upon the circumstances 
of the family: the number of children, the age of the father, etc. 
The fixing of the amount in a particular case is left to the judg- 
ment of the district, except where a definite amount per head 
is fixed by the regulations. Very serious objections might, how- 
ever, be urged against this latter plan, which is in use in Elberfeld, 
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Cologne, Frankfort, and other cities: when, e. g., the limit set 
for the head of a family is 3 M., for the wife 2.50 M., and for 
each child from 1 to 2 M., according to age, a large family will 
sometimes draw an allowance greater in amount than an ordinary 
laborer could earn. Besides, it is very difficult, with a fixed 
scale, to take cognizance of a change in economic conditions, or 
a change in the scale of wages; when, on the other hand, the 
fixing of the amount is left to the wisdom of the visitor of the 
district, the whole situation, all the facts, can be duly weighed 
and considered, the various other sources of income, opportu- 
nities for temporary employment, etc. True, this system is also 
not entirely free from objections: it leaves room for arbitrariness 
in fixing the amount of an allowance; and where it is in vogue 
itis found that in districts where a large number of wealthy per- 
sons act as visitors the allowances are too high, in the inverse 
case too low. In this respect we feel very keenly the lack of 
any trustworthy statistical reports concerning the domestic 
economy of the class next above the pauper class, 7. ¢., of the 
lowest self-supporting class, whose income must of necessity be a 
little higher than that of those who receive public aid. 

Besides giving aid in the form of money and provisions, the 
public relief furnishes free medical attendance in all cases; for 
the calling of a physician, midwife, or nurse, easier forms have 
been introduced, so that no one, even in the most urgent case, 
need suffer for want of prompt and immediate help in the hour 
of need. But the importance of this department of the public 
relief has fallen off considerably of late years on account of the 
development of insurance, the majority of workmen now having 
access to some sick insurance fund. The most valuable means 
of promoting health, viz., healthful dwellings and good ven- 
tilation, often, alas! cannot be had, because of the wretched 
housing common in all large cities. It is an undeniable fact, 
however, that the various attempts at improvement in this 
matter have been due, in no small degree, to the participa- 
tion of so large a number of citizens in the administration of 
public relief. For the visitors again and again discover what 
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hotbeds of disease and immorality poor dwellings are ; and even 
the most selfish taxpayer cannot fail to see the force of the 
argument that the mere possession of a better dwelling will 
save a large number of persons from ever falling in need of 
public aid or public relief, and thus reduce very materially the 
expenses of public charities. 

As in America, so also in Germany, relief organizations have 
given special attention to caring for children. Whenever it 
becomes necessary to interfere, or to take charge of a child, 
they aim to secure to it good, healthy surroundings, good bring- 
ing up, and thorough instruction; such children enjoy the pro- 
tection and care of the respective charities even after entering 
the business world, while they are already earning their own 
livelihood. But here again we meet with the very same mis- 
chief already mentioned above in connection with the support 
of forsaken women. In an extraordinarily large number of 
cases the care of children by the public relief is welcomed by 
faithless parents as a very convenient way in which to receive 
aid themselves. This is especially true in the cases of the ille- 
gitimate offspring of workwomen and servant girls, who are 
hindered by their child, in returning to work. One favorite 
trick is to place a child in another and strange family on prom- 
ise of payment for its keeping ; the promise is not kept, and the 
strange foster parents are forced to appeal to charity. It is, of 
course, impossible completely to abolish the nuisance; it may 
be checked to some degree by dealing severely with the parents 
and, under circumstances, by legally prosecuting them. Here (in 
Germany), as well as in other highly civilized countries, the 
principle of anonymity has been entirely abrogated ; foundlings, 
i. e., children who are found entirely helpless, and whose parent- 
age is really unknown, are comparatively very rare. Whenever 
a child is received into a charitable institution its personal rela- 
tions are fully established. It is attempted, wherever possible, to 
leave the child in its natural surroundings—to return it to its 
parents, or to its mother. Only when domestic relations and 
domestic environment prove such as would expose the child to 
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too great danger, the child is cared for by public charity, which, in 
the matter of care for helpless children, is now usually exercised 
by placing them in good healthy homes (Familienpflege). Asa 
rule a child is first placed in an institution which serves the pur- 
pose of a temporary home. Here the children are carefully 
observed, and every effort made, particularly in case of the 
older ones, to determine whether they are better adapted for care 
in an orphanage or in a private family (Anstalts- oder Familien- 
phlege). The orphan board (Watsenverwaltung) has connections 
with a large number of respectable families, mostly in the coun- 
try; to these the children are entrusted, certain fixed rates being 
paid for their keeping. When so placed a child is under the 
guardianship of an inspector, usually a local clergyman or 
teacher, who may, in case of necessity, return it to the orphan- 
age. Here, as elsewhere, experience has taught that cases of 
total depravity are rare. Most of these children improve imme- 
diately when placed in new and healthy surroundings. Thus 
nearly all of the orphanage work has taken the form of family 
care (Familienpflege), which has given by far the most satis- 
factory results in the matter of development of character. The 
sick, the frail, and the feeble-minded, are placed in separate 
institutions, which afford such care and instruction as the nature 
of the malady may permit or demand. Institutions for the care 
and keeping of children while the mother is away at work are 
not maintained by the public relief. This department is left 
entirely to private charities, which are sometimes assisted by 
public appropriations. 


The relation of public relief to private charities has, so far as 
I can see, been even less carefully defined in Germany than in 
America. On this point also I am in perfect accord with War- 
ner, who has correctly apprehended their respective provinces. 
Here again the difference lies not in the general principles 
recognized in the two countries, but in historic development and 
actual, existing conditions. The very thing which, in Germany, 
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renders the participation of the citizen in the public relief so 
valuable is, on the other hand, a hindrance to the development 
of private charities ; while the very circumstances which have 
impeded the growth of public relief in America have quickened 
private charities in a most unusual degree. The activity of the 
German citizen in relief work is a voluntary contribution toward 
the burdens of the commune; the American makes his contribu- 
tion in the form of direct private charity. While the German 
demands that the portion of the public funds to be devoted to poor 
relief be turned over to him, and expended by him as he shall 
judge best, the well-to-do American provides himself with a some- 
what larger income, and also expends it according to his own 
judgment. The only difference is, that in Germany the burdens 
of the public relief are borne by all taxpayers equally, while in 
America the beneficent and philanthropic man bears a greater 
share than the egotist, and the latter is relieved at the expense 
of the former. And yet I do not hesitate to say that the Amer- 
ican custom in this matter is worthy of imitation. The very fact 
that the public funds are at the disposal of the visitor and helper, 
without restrictions, goes far toward discouraging private charity. 
and makes a limitation rather than an extension of public relief 
seem desirable in Germany. In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that, as already pointed out above, the work of 
the public relief does not differ in the least from that of private 
charities, so far as the nature of the work is concerned; the dol- 
lar of the one looks exactly like the dollar of the other. The 
difference lies not in the gift, but in the motive of the giver and 
in the attendant circumstances. For the commune, poor relief 
is a legal duty, the exercise of which readily leads the pauper to 
think he has a right to claim assistance, although the law 
expressly denies any such right. The recipient of a charity 
feels no debt of gratitude for the help he receives (except as he 
may be grateful for the manner in which the aid is given) and 
that because the gift comes from the public fund. Moreover, 
the visitor is likely to be more lavish in the expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys than he would be with his own, or with those 
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entrusted to him by a limited number of friends. For this rea- 
son assistance is more easily obtained, as a rule, from a public 
than from a private charity; very often self-help is not urged as 
strongly as it should be, and if the officers of public relief are 
not possessed of a very strong sense of responsibility, or if the 
district management is not very cautious and conservative, too 
great liberality may be the direct means of producing and mul- 
tiplying poverty. The experience of every country and every 
age might be quoted to verify these statements. We can now 
understand why it is that even in Germany, where the system of 
public poor-relief has proved very successful, there is a growing 
sentiment in favor of restricting public relief, in the main, to such 
institutions as the workhouse, all else being left to private char- 
ity. At present this is, in my opinion, entirely impracticable. 
So long as we do not insure widows and orphans against the loss 
of husband and father, upon whom they depend for support, we 
cannot think of abandoning them to the chance of private char- 
ity. Then, too, the public care for the sick and infirm should not 
only be maintained, but extended by every possible means. 
These things offer very little opportunity for fraud or abuse, 
for their external characteristics are far more easily recognized 
than a mere want of the means of subsistence. Moreover the 
misuse of accommodations and arrangements for the sick is not 
so likely to work harm as is fraud in the disposition of public 
moneys. 

One thing must still be demanded on both sides of the 
Atlantic: the respective provinces of public poor relief and of 
private charities must be defined as clearly and as carefully as 
possible; furthermore there must be established between the 
two a definite and well-ordered relation. This is recognized, in 
Germany, as the aim and the goal of relief work. To be,in at 
the two extremes one might say : Essentials, necessaries of life, 
are to be supplied by public charity, while the furnishing of use- 
ful or unnecessary things, or even luxuries, shall remain the prov- 
ince of private charities. How much shall be included in the 
“‘essentials’’ must, of course, depend upon circumstances; in 
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regard to the necessity of animal food or of wearing shoes, for 
instance, a small rural community will entertain opinions differ- 
ing widely from those held by the inhabitants of a large city, 
where barefoot children are not allowed in school and conse- 
quently the wearing of shoes becomes a necessity. The estab- 
lishing and maintaining of institutions for the feeble-minded, 
the infirm, the deaf and dumb, the blind, and orphans will also 
fall unquestionably within the province of public charity, 
although even in Germany the care for the blind and the deaf 
and dumb has been left largely to private philanthropy, while 
private institutions very often relieve the state of the burden of 
caring for orphans. At this point we find the connecting link 
(between public and private charities) the public subsidies, 
which have been developed to a considerable extent in Germany 
also, though not so much as in America. Private institutions 
for the deaf and dumb and the blind usually receive from the 
bureau of public charities certain appropriations which go far 
towards supporting the institutions. Asylums for the aged, the 
feeble-minded, and children also receive subsidies in the form 
of free use of public lands, etc. The demands of Warner— 
careful supervision of all subsidized institutions, regulations in 
regard to admission and dismissal of such people as are kept in 
any institution at public expense, and finally specific payment 
for specific work—are very judicious and proper. 

To decide further than this what particular work shall be 
done by public relief and what left to private charities, will 
always remain a very difficult matter. In most cases it will be 
a question of actual conditions: the one branch will have taken 
charge, to a greater or less degree, of this or that department, 
from which the other branch will then keep more or less aloof. 
In any case the commune should be thoroughly familiar with 
such institutions as already exist, and should carry on the exten- 
sion of its own efforts accordingly. It is also very desirable 
that the two branches arrive at some mutual understanding and 
agreement as to who shall be entitled to aid, under what condi- 
tions, etc. The constant annoyance occasioned by shameless 
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imposters, who now manage to secure duplicate or excessive 
allowances, could be avoided by keeping a careful registration 
of all those who receive aid and throwing the register open for 
the free use of all interested. In Hamburg such a bureau of 
information was established over a year ago, where at least the 
names of all those who receive public aid or are supported in char- 
itable institutions are recorded. Attempts to secure the codpera- 
tion of the various charitable organizations as well as of individual 
philanthropists in this matter have met with little encouragement. 
Similar experiments have been tried in other cities; but their 
success is very doubtful, for private charity organizations are 
very loath to reveal the names of their beneficiaries, and besides 
unsystematic and planless almsgiving is as yet too prevalent. 
It is clear that in the work of establishing proper relations 
between public and private charity, the education of the benev 
olent public will be one of the most important factors. What 
Warner says in regard to public poor-relief in America —‘‘It is 
time for us to stop bragging and humbly to take up the study of 
the science and art of administration '"— may be applied equally 
as well to the majority of the institutions of private charity in 
Germany. It is really time that the study of the science of 
poor-relief be taken up by philanthropists in this country 
(Germany). It is a plain fact that a sort of strange senti- 
mentality is exceedingly predominant; a certain softness of 
heart which impels those whom it possesses to do something for 
their unfortunate and suffering fellow-men, without, however, 
trying to ascertain what is really needful to be done. Above 
all else it is essential that we break completely with the notion 
that poor-relief and philanthropy are in themselves meritorious. 
We must teach, and thoroughly convince everyone of the fact, 
that the first thing necessary is to find out the causes of poverty 
—that those measures which aim to set the poor and needy 
dependent on his feet again and to make him independent are of 
far greater value than all the beneficence in the world, however 
good its intentions. House owners who make regular contribu- 
tions to charitable societies must understand clearly that they 
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will be doing a great deal more for suffering humanity if they 
cease to rent poor and unhealthy dwellings; employers must 
learn the necessity of protecting their employés against 
dangerous and injurious occupations by suitable hours of work 
and such other measures of precaution; and all others must be 
made to comprehend the seemingly very simple truth that the 
possession of a healthy body is worth more than the nursing of 
a sick one in the most magnificent hospital. In other words: 
poor-relief must become fhe social science ; its proper exercise 
can be understood only by a comparative study of economic and 
social life. We know that no social effort can or will succeed in 
making poor-relief and philanthropy superfluous, within such a 
time as lies open to our present vision. But relief work would no 
doubt be performed far more thoroughly and more intelligently 
if those engaged in it know and realize that their work is to be 
for others, not for themselves. The essence of poor-relief is 
not the gratification of one’s self-esteem by giving alms, but the 
complete resignation, sacrifice of self in the service of others. 


Dr. E. MUENSTERBERG. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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INDIVIDUAL TELESIS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. XI. 


Tue kind of social progress described in the last paper as 
Social Genesis constitutes the greater part of what has hereto- 
fore been recognized as having taken place. Man has been 
looked upon as a product of nature and as having developed 
like other such products. Society has been contemplated as an 
evolution, which term is restricted in its scope to the products 
of natural forces acting under the various laws which have been 
discovered to be in operation throughout the universe. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has formulated those laws more fully than any 
other writer for both cosmic and organic evolution. 

This point of view may be regarded as a purely objective 
one in the sense that the products of evolution are conceived as 
the passive recipients of the impulses that have combined to 
form them, and as not themselves taking any part in the proc- 
ess. This view is not meant to exclude internal reactions to 
external stimuli, which are essential to any correct idea of evo- 
lution. It does not even exclude the efforts which creatures 
put forth in seeking satisfaction, which is believed by Lamarck- 
ians to constitute the largest factor. All this belongs to genetic 
progress or evolution proper. I am, I believe, the only one who 
has attempted to show from a biologic, or rather a psychologic 
standpoint, that in restricting social progress to these passive 
influences an important factor has been left out of view. This 
factor, I maintain, is a subjective one not found at any lower 
stage of development, and exclusively characterizing human or 
social progress. It was chiefly to emphasize this factor that 
Dynamic Sociology was written, and the second volume of that 
work is devoted to this task. But although the first volume was 
limited to setting forth the nature of the already recognized 
objective, passive, or negative kind of social progress as defined 
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in passages quoted in the preceding paper, still I did not in that 
volume neglect to point out the distinction and emphasize the 
contrast between the two kinds of social pro;ress. Immediately 
following the definition of passive or negative progress that of 
active or positive progress is given as follows: 

Active, or positive, progress takes place through the application to the 
natural forces acting in and upon society of a force external to and distinct 
from them. To the regular course of the social phenomena as determined 
by the laws of evolution, we must conceive added a new force limiting and 
directing these into special channels and for special ends. Its chief quality 
as distinguished from other forces is Purpose. In short, it is the teleological 
force, the abstract conception of which is familiar to all, having formed the 
basis of theological philosophy .. . . This force is regarded as active by 
reason of its direct action upon the remaining forces controlling society, while 
progress thus produced may be fitly called Josétive, from the purely arbitrary 
character of its processes and the recognition of man himself as the disposer 
of social events." 

In the initial chapter of the second volume (chap. viii), after 
further contrasting genetic and teleological phenomena in gen- 
eral, I attempted a classification of human motives or efforts. 
Employing an old but excellent word revived by Sir William 
Hamilton, viz., conation, to signify human motive, I divided the 
methods employed in seeking the satisfaction of desire into the 
two classes direct and indirect. The “direct method of conation” 
is of course that employed by irrational beings and by rational 
ones, too, when they do not use their reason. The “indirect 
method” is the method of reason, and is teleological. The 
nature and use of this method were set forth somewhat fully. 
Notwithstanding all this and the stress laid throughout the work 
on this important antithesis, I still had reason to feel that I had 
fallen far short of impressing students of society with a full 
sense that there was a great neglected factor in the current 
social philosophy, and in 1884 I prepared a paper on “ Mind as 
a Social Factor,” which, after reading it before the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington and the Metaphysical Club of Johns 
Hopkins University, I contributed to the British psychological 
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journal, Mind.t' In this paper I attacked the problem in a some- 
what popular way, directing it more or less against the school of 
laissez faire philosophers, but bringing out certain aspects in a 
different light from that in which they had previously been 
viewed. 

I continued to reflect upon the subject, and its importance 
grew as its varied applications and implications became appar- 
ent. At last I decided to devote an entire volume to its full 
elucidation, and my Psychic Factors of Civilization, which appeared 
in 1893, was the result. In this work I have passed in review 
the entire philosophy of mind and joined this to that of society. 
It is in chap. xxxiii of that work that I have brought forward 
the principal considerations that should occupy this paper. 
These I shall now endeavor to epitomize as comports with the 
limits which the paper imposes. 

Telic progress, as the name implies, depends altogether upon 
that faculty of mind which enables man to pursue ends which it 
foresees and judges to be advantageous. A clear idea must there- 
fore be formed of the precise nature of that faculty before it is 
possible fully to understand how it operates. After all I had 
said in Psychic Factors in the direction of explaining the origin 
and nature of that faculty, which, so far as I am aware, was the 
first attempt that had been made to explain these on wholly 
natural principles, I still felt that there was more to be said, 
z. e., that there was another way of approaching the subject and 
leading up to the same result, which for certain types of mind 
might render the explanation still clearer. I reflected a year on 
this new mode of treatment and then undertook to formulate 
it.? 

My purpose in this new pugzil/us was to arrive at the exact 
nature of final causes, as the result of a long series of cosmic 
steps in the direction of rendering the forces of nature and the 
properties of matter more efficient in accomplishing results or 
doing work. These several evolutionary steps were shown to 
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have been taken by the production of as many successively 
more and more energetic products, whose respective forms of 
energy are represented by their properties, and which by the 
different activities manifested, produce different classes of phe- 
nomena and constitute different kinds of causes producing effects 
in different degrees. The following table was drawn up to 
exhibit all these aspects of the subject: 


DIFFERENTIAL ATTRIBUTES 


| 
PRODUCTS 
| PROPERTIES | ACTIVITIES PHENOMENA | CAUSES 
Psychic 
Molar 
\Lile Vital 
J 
Organic,Compounds ... | Efficient 
| 
Inorganic Compounds. . if Elective Affinities 
Molecular }|Physical 
Chemical Elements.... | 
Universal Ether......... Wave Motion J J 


This table results from an attempt “to arrange these several 
products of evolution in their ascending order of development, 
assigning to each the particular property by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all below it,’’ and to exhibit in the remaining 
three columns the kind of activities belonging to each product, 
the class of phenomena it manifests, and the nature of the cause 
through which it produces effects. ‘‘The universal ether is 
placed at the bottom of the scale as representing the most dif- 
fuse form of matter with the least power, when not concentrated, 
of producing effects. Next come the chemical elements, which 
form a class, although they might themselves be arranged in an 
ascending series. The inorganic compounds naturally follow 
the elements, and the same remark applies to them. The 
organic compounds differ from the inorganic <till less than the 
latter differ from the elements, but they belong above them, 
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and like them, only to a still greater degree, exhibit grada- 
tions in efficiency. Protoplasm is their highest expression and 
spans the chasm between the chemical and the biotic planes of 
existence. It makes the plant possible and prepares the way 
for the animal. At the head of the animal series and of the 
entire system stands man.” 

Leaving out of view the physical, chemical, and purely bio- 
logical aspects of the question as leading up to the psychic 
products and properties, I will confine myself to these latter, in 
presenting which I cannot do better than to quote from that 
article: 


As already remarked, chemical organization ceased and biotic organiza- 
tion began with protoplasm. !t is the only vital and psychic substance, 
the true life- and mind-stuff, and all further progress in focalizing and utili- 
zing the universal energy has resulted from the organization of protoplasm 
so as to multiply its power. This has consisted in a series of mechanical 
adjustments. In the organic world protoplasm is the power while structure 
is the gearing which concentrates that power. Although protoplasm exists 
in every cell, the main lines through which it works are the nerves, which, in 
the higher organisms, consist of large trunks with numerous local reservoirs 
and innumerable branches permeating all sensitive tissues. 

In order that sensibility accomplish its purpose, the preservation of the 
organism, sensations must be either agreeable or disagreeable ; hence pleasure 
and pain. The instability of protoplasm renders every part ephemeral. 
The entire organism is in a state of constant and rapid change of substance 
(metabolism), and fresh supplies must be momentarily introduced to prevent 
destruction by waste. The biological principle of advantage is adequate to 
secure this end. The supply of tissue is attended with pleasure and the 
actions necessary thereto follow naturally. The same is true of reproduction, 
which a study of the lowest organisms shows to be theoretically only a form 
of nutrition. The origin of pain is even simpler. The destruction of tissues 
results in pain and the actions necessary to prevent it also follow naturally. 

Pleasures and pains once experienced are remembered, 7. ¢., they are 
represented when not present, and there arises a disposition to repeat the 
former and to avoid a repetition of the latter. This is desire, and it becomes 
the prime motive to action. The organism necessarily acts in obedience to 
desire, or if there be several desires that interfere with one another it acts in 
the direction of their resultant. Hence the conative faculty or w#// so called. 

Up to and including this stage the cause of all activity is generically 
the same. It is the efficient cause, the wis a fergo. Motive must be distin- 
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guished from furfose. Desire and will are simply motive. It is a natural 
force and does not differ except in degree of complication from any purely 
mechanical or physical force. But evolution has gone on to another stage. 
In much the same way as, by adopting a new method, it passed from chem- 
ical to biotic organization, it has, by making another new departure, passed 
from genetic to telic causation. 

The direction of progress was seen at the outset to be toward the greater 
concentration of cosmic energy, toward making the universal force, whose 
quantity cannot change, perform more work. This law continues in operation 
to the last. Telic causation is only another way of accomplishing this end. 
Just as biotic organization was called in where chemical organization could 
go no farther, so teleology is resorted to at the point where genesis ceases to 
be effective. In the last stages before this point is reached the chief agent 
in nature is will, but, as already stated, its action is direct, the same as mere 
force in any other form. The new agent differs primarily from all others in 
being indirect. The essential characteristic of the final cause is indirection. 

It is a common figure to represent any force as blind. The conative 
force is still more frequently so characterized. Desire sees no obstacles. 
Love is blind and blind impulse rules the lower world. But while results are 
accomplished by this direct method according to the intensity of the impulse 
and the strength of the organism, it is evident that there is a limit to the 
achievements of will. Desire must go unsatisfied if its object cannot be 
attained within this limit of physical strength. With the advance of biotic 
organization desire increases more rapidly than does the power to overcome 
obstacles, and the number and magnitude of the obstacles to the attainment 
of desired ends thus rapidly increase. Any new advance must look to over- 
coming these difficulties and to clearing the way for the accomplishment of 
higher results. Still again the biological law of advantage comes forward. 
The new device is the fima/ cause. It consists of a mechanism for the utili- 
zation of force that is running to waste, and in this respect the economic prin- 
ciple of all evolutionary progress is employed, but the application of this 
principle is wholly unlike any hitherio made. 

The conative power was seen to reside in an organized nervous system 
with an increasing integration of its parts in subordination to a general 
directive center, the brain. The physical progress continued to all outward 
appearances unchanged except in degree in passing from the conative state 
which is genetic into the noetic state which is telic, but by insensible degrees 
a new psychic faculty was evolved. This new psychic faculty in its devel- 
oped state is called the infe//ect, but it had its nascent and inchoate stages, 
which, though the same in essence, scarcely deserve that name. The name, 
however, is unimportant. It is only needful to understand its nature. 

Its physical nature may be safely said to be unknown. A theory is 
that there takes place within the substance of the brain a miniature repro- 
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duction of the entire panorama displayed by the external world to the organs 
of special sense, which register all impressions and preserve them for future 
comparison and use. The mind itself thus actually /eed/s, or, as it were, sees, 
not only all that is presented to the senses but all that has been so presented 
in the past, or so much of it as it has the power to retain. The simultaneous 
felt presence of so many impressions renders it possible to make comparisons 
and recognize differences and samenesses. It thus declares agreements and 
disagreements, which constitute the basis of all shought. Agreement of 
wholes is identity, agreement of parts is similarity. These are the funda- 
mental relations, but there are many kinds of relations, and the intellectual 
process fer se is the perception of relations. 

How, then, does this simple faculty of ‘perceiving relations become a new 
power in the world for the storage and use of the universal energy? What 
is the precise form of indirection that so greatly multiplies the effect pro- 
duced? Is there anything essentially new in the nature of the force con- 
stituting a final cause? ‘To the last of these questions a negative answer 
must be given. There is only one genus of cause in the sense of a force, and 
that is the direct impact. The difference between efficient and final causes 
must be sought in the mode of their application. While the final cause, as 
its name implies, is inspired by an end in view, it is in reality not directed 
toward that end. In mere motive or will, unaided by the intuitive faculty, 
the force of the organism is so directed, but for want of this faculty it may 
fail to attain it. The telic power differs essentially from the conative power 
in being directed not to the end but to some means to the end. Intelligence 
works exclusively through means,and only in so far as it does this does 
it employ the final cause. Instead of seeking the thing desired it seeks some 
other thing, unimportant in itself, whose attainment it Jercezves will secure 
the thing desired. This is the essence of intellectual action and all that 
constitutes a final cause. It isthe process of converting means into ends. It 
thus becomes necessary that the means be desired, otherwise there is no force 
for the accomplishment of results. So far as the pursuit of the means is 
concerned the action is purely conative and does not differ from that which 
pursues the end directly. The whole difference consists in the snow/ledge 
that the end will follow upon the means. A final cause, therefore, stripped 
of its manifold concomitants which so obscure its true nature, consists in the 
pure intellectual perception that a certain end is attainable through a certain 
means. But this is simply saying that in and of itself it is not a cause at all. 
Knowledge is merelya guide to action. Intellect is a directive agent and can 
no more be called the cause of the result accomplished than the rudder can 
be called the cause of the progress of a boat. 

There are all degrees in the amount of indirection involved in teleological] 
action, from a mere défour necessary to avoid an obstacle to the highest feats 
of engineering, in which each separate part, say, of a Ferris wheel, must be 
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wrought and put together to make the perfect structure which exists in the 
mind before the first step is taken. In this latter illustration every effort put 
forth from the beginning to the end is a direct conative act applied toa 
means. But the work as a whole is telic, the end being constantly in view. 
And such is the nature of the entire course of material progress achieved by 
man. It is by this that he is primarily distinguished from the rest of nature. 
The human intellect is the great source of telic activity. The works of man 
are the only ones with which we are acquainted that proceed in any consid- 
erable degree from final causes. But if there be any other source of final 
causes, the process must always be the same —efficient causes applied 
to means. 

It was observed at the outset that in the case of genetic phenomena, 7. ¢., 
of efficient causes, the effect, if the impinging bodies are inert, is always 
exactly equal to the cause. This is also true of final causes, so far as their 
action upon the means is concerned, but the fa/ effect, if it can be so called, 
is usually much greater than the cause or effortexpended. Wherein consists 
this difference? How has the force exerted acquired this increased efficiency? 
The answer is easy. The final cause is the mind's knowledge of the rela- 
tions that subsist between the means and the end. But the chief of these 
relations, and the only practical one, is the action of other natural forces 
outside of the agent's will-power or muscular strength. What the mind sees 
is that such forces exist and are operating in certain directions. What the 
intelligent agent does is to place the thing he desires but lacks the power to 
move into the current of such a force which moves it for him. This is the 
type of teleological action. It is illustrated in its simplest form by the 
lumberman who puts his logs into the river and lets the current float them to 
their destination. But the most complicated cases may, by proper analysis, 
be reduced to this simple principle. Teleology is essentially the utilization 
of natural forces, causing them to do what the agent perceives to be useful 
and wills to be done. The applications of wind, water, steam, and electricity 
are this and nothing else. All machinery falls into the same class. Civiliza- 
tion in all its material aspects is but the expression of this truth. 


I have dwelt thus at length upon the mind side of the gen- 
eral principle of telic progress because I consider it to be the 
most important principle in the whole domain of social science, 
almost entirely neglected hitherto, and because it is essentially a 
psychological principle which cannot be understood in its socio- 
logical aspects until its psychological aspects are firmly grasped. 

It is here that the principles laid down in the eighth paper of 
this series on the Mechanics of Society’ find their application. 

*Am. Jour. OF SocioLocy, Vol. II, No. 2, September 1896, pp. 249-251. 
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It is not proposed to restate these principles,¢ but as they lie at 
the very foundation of all social progress, they require some 
further illustration than was there given. Indirection was classi- 
fied under two heads, moral and physical, both of which, but 
especially the second, require fuller treatment. 

Following out the line of the first of these classes of actions, 
viz., those expended upon sentient beings, we find that the intel- 
lect, as the repository of the telic force, first subjugates the 
animal kingdom and brings it under the power of man so that 
he can make any use of it that he pleases; then it exerts itself 
upon men, and one man or class of men seeks to render other 
men subservient to self. Both of these operations involve 
deception. The general term for the form of deception prac- 
ticed on animals is cunning. The cruder efforts to make one 
man serve another go by the same name, but the higher and 
more refined methods of the intellect are called tact, shrewd- 
ness, strategy, and diplomacy. In every case it is a form of 
deception. 

It must be remembered that the intellect or telic power was 
developed as an aid to the will for the better satisfaction of 
desire. But for its value as such it could not have come into 
existence under the biologic law of advantage. It is as much a 
product of that law as any useful organ in an animal or a plant. 
Its supreme utility accounts for its rapid development, and for 
the fact that the race in which it first appeared in a marked 
degree soon gained an ascendancy over all other races. The 
lower kingdom became an easy prey, but when mind became 
pitted against mind and the great battle of the giants began, 
higher and higher generalship was developed until there was 
produced what we commonly call the competitive system on 
which modern society rests. 

I have been in the habit of characterizing the telic or intel- 
lectual process or principle, as I have endeavored to define it, 
as the law of mind, in contradistinction to the process or prin- 
ciple according to which evolution in general takes place, which 
I call the daw of nature. 1 do not mean by this to say that the 
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law of mind is not also a natural law, but it certainly is utterly 
unlike the other law, and as it came forward at a late stage in 
the history of cosmic evolution, it seems to have inaugurated a 
wholly new order of things. Schopenhauer declares that the 
intellect, as contrasted with the eternal and universal will, is an 
“accident,” and there is a certain amount of truth in this state- 
ment. Although, like all the rest of the extra-normal products 
of nature, some of which have been enumerated in previous 
papers, it had a natural origin and was brought forth as a means 
of advancing nature’s ends, still, like them, when once created 
it soon cut loose from its original attachments and entered upon 
a career of its own, independent of, and to a considerable extent 
antagonistic to, its primary purposes. Not only did this faculty 
early become the champion of feeling as against function, until 
today it threatens the depopulation of the globe, but from the 
outset it took it upon itself to counteract the law of nature and 
to oppose to the competitive system, that completely dominates 
the lower world and still so largely prevails in human society, a 
wholly different system based on rational codperation. In 
dealing with the animal world the law of nature is replaced by 
that of reason in destroying the feral tendencies and substitu- 
ting complete submission to man’s will—in a word by domesti- 
cation. In this state the equilibrium previously existing 
between the organism and the environment is destroyed, and 
even the colors of the fur and feather are changed. But these 
are not the most important changes. By a process of artificial 
selection, which supplants that of natural selection, those quali- 
ties which are most useful to man are rendered more and more 
prominent until most domestic animals undergo profound 
physical modifications in the direction of utility. These 
modifications are not always also in the direction of greater 
structural perfection so as to be in the line of natural evolution, 
but, so far as the particular qualities selected are concerned 
they usually are so, and in many cases careful breeding improves 
the whole animal, so that man becomes a powerful ally of evo- 
lution itself. This is not disproved by the fact, upon which so 
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much stress has been laid by certain biologists, that such 
improved races usually revert more or less to their original con- 
dition when human influence is withdrawn. On the contrary, 
this fact establishes another law of biology, viz., that natural 
selection does not secure the survival of the fittest in the strug- 
gle for existence. It merely fixes the exact position which 
each species is capable of holding in the general competition. 
This is always far below what it might attain if competition were 
removed. Exactly what man does is to remove this competi- 
tion, and the immense progress that every species makes is 
shown in the improvement of the stock under man’s intelligent 
care. 

Considering next the effect of the telic power directed to 
the vegetable kingdom we perceive that substantially the same 
results have attended it. These are even more important here, 
for they involve nothing less than the whole range of agriculture 
and horticulture. These prime sources of social existence are 
altogether due to the working of the intellect upon the laws of 
vegetable life. One of the first manifestations and essential 
characteristics of the telic faculty is foresight, or the power to 
‘look before” as well as after. Upon this, more than any other, 
agriculture depends, since the seed could only be sown in antic- 
ipation of the harvest, which is a future event. 

In the vegetable kingdom, even more clearly than in the 
animal, is the truth apparent, to which attention was drawn, that 
the effect of human /é/esis is to improve the quality of the plants 
selected for cultivation. In the case of the cereals, for exam- 
ple, it is clear that this improvement is in the direction of a 
general structural advance. In fact it was through the study of 
plants that the principles I have here stated were first brought 
home to me. I made an attempt to formulate them over twenty 
years ago, and in the following words: 


There is no... necessary correspondence . . . . between organism 
and habitat, no... . necessary . . . . harmony between species and envi- 
ronment. This need only exist so far as is necessary to render the life of the 
species possible. Beyond this the greatest inharmony and inadaptation may 
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be conceived to reign in nature. Each plant may be regarded as a reservoir 
of vital force, as containing within it a potential energy far beyond and 
wholly out of consonance with the contracted conditions imposed upon it by 
its environment, and by which it is compelled to possess the comparatively 
imperfect organization with which we find it endowed. Each individual is 
where it is, and what it is, by reason of the combined forces which hedge it in 
and determine its very form.' 


Recurring to the subject in 1886 I quoted this paragraph 
from the older paper and added: 

Since these words were written this principle has been widely recognized 
by botanists. It is now known that the plants of every region possess the 
potency of a far higher life than they enjoy, and that they are prevented 
from attaining that higher state by the adverse influences that surround them 
in their normal habitat. The singling out of certain species by man, and 
their development through his care into far higher and more perfect forms to 
supply his needs, both physical and esthetic, further demonstrate this law. 
Man gives these plants a new and artificial environment favorable to their 
higher development, and they develop accordingly. In a word, he gives 
them opportunity to progress, and they progress by inherent powers with 
which all plants are endowed. Once, when herborizing in a rather wild, 
neglected spot, I collected a little depauperate grass that for a time greatly 
puzzled me, but which upon analysis proved to be none other than genuine 
wheat. It had been accidentally sown in this abandoned nook, where it had 
been obliged to struggle for existence along with the remaining vegetation. 
There it had grown up, and sought to rise into that majesty and beauty that 
is seen in a field of waving grain. But at every step it had felt the resist- 
ance of an environment no longer regulated by intelligence. It missed the 
fostering care of man, who destroys competition, removes enemies, and 
creates conditions favorable to the highest development. This is called cul- 
tivation, and the difference between my little starveling grass and the wheat 
of the well-tilled field is a difference of cultivation only, and not at all of 
capacity. I could adduce any number of similar examples from the vege- 
table kingdom. ? 


I now reaffirm this principle, which has not been challenged, 
and assign it to its proper place in a system of sociology as one 
of the leading contributions of biology to that science. 

It remains to consider the effect of the exercise of the telic 
faculty upon the physical world. Much has already been said 


* Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 1X, New York, October 1876, p. 682. 
?The Forum, Vol. Il, New York, December 1886, p. 348. 
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on this point. In the domain of plant life we were already 
beyond the range of feeling and out of the moral world. In 
the domain of non-living matter we are no longer fettered by 
the complicated and subtle laws of life. The work of 
molding such products is therefore much simpler, but, as 
already remarked, the principle is the same. It is remark- 
able, when we reflect upon it, how easily nature is man- 
aged by intelligence. We have perfect passivity combined with 
absolutely uniform laws. It is only necessary to know the 
nature of matter and the laws according to which physical phe- 
nomena take place. As Comte insists, we need not know the 
causes of things, but only their laws. We need not ask the 
question why, but only the question dow. This question was 
early asked and, for the simpler laws of matter, was correctly 
answered. 

Probably the first inventions were tools. Man is a tool- 
employing animal. Few have ever reflected that no animal 
ever uses tools, much less makes them. It is not proved that 
the most sagacious creatures ever increase their power to do 
anything by the aid of inanimate bodies within their reach, such 
as sticks or stones. They work upon such objects but they do 
not work with them. This is because a higher telic power is 
required in doing this than they-possess. They are unable to see 
that the use of a club wielded, as by an ape, with the hand would 
greatly increase the force of a blow they might wish to inflict 
upon anenemy. Alleged cases of such action may be found in 
the books, but, so far as I am aware, none of them are authentic. 
Still, if such cases have been observed, this simply denotes that 
there are creatures below man that possess the rudiments of a 
telic faculty—-an incipient intellect—and this I am not dis- 
posed to dispute. Tools were among man’s first necessities, 
perhaps primarily as weapons of defense, but also as means of 
obtaining subsistence. Clothing and shelter even of the sim- 
plest kind could scarcely be obtained without them, agriculture 
was well-nigh impossible in their absence, and every form of art 
presupposes the means of modifying and transforming material 
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substances. But not only in the manufacture of the tool but in 
its use, either in manufacturing other useful things or in carrying 
on any of the arts of life, the telic faculty is brought into requi- 
sition. 

The sociological significance of all this lies in the corollary 
that only a rational being can practice economy. There is no 
true economy in the operation of the law of nature. It is a sort 
of trial-and-error process and involves enormous waste. I have 
endeavored to formulate what may be called the law of biologic 
economics, with the result that while ‘every creation of organic 
nature has within it the possibility of success,” that success is 
only secured through the “ multiplication of chances.””* 

True economy, on the contrary, is necessarily telic. Instead 
of going in all directions for the sake of being sure of ultimately 
finding the one only advantageous direction, it first looks over 
the ground, discovers the desired path, and pursues that and no 
other. This saves the expense of trying to go in all the impos- 
sible directions with the resultant failure. Yet this last is nature’s 
method. Not only must we conceive the effort as proceeding 
from the center of a circle, but we must usually conceive it as 
proceeding from the center of a sphere. This is the principle 
that underlies the paradox upon which I have so often insisted 
that the artificial is superior to the natural.*? At a later date the 
principle was more fully expanded in the following form: 

A closer analysis shows that the fundamental distinction between the 
animal and the human method is that the environment transforms the animal 
while man transforms the environment. This proposition holds literally 
almost without exception from whatever standpoint it be contemplated. It 
is, indeed, the full expression of the fact above stated that the tools of ani- 
mals are organic while those of man are mechanical. But if we contrast 
these two methods from our present standpoint, which is that of economics, 
we see at once the immense superiority of the human over the animal method. 
First consider the economy of time. It has taken much longer to develop 
any one of the organic appliances of animals, whether for war or industry, 
than is represented by the entire period during which man has possessed any 
arts, even the simplest, Look next at the matter of efficiency. Not one of 


* Psychic Factors, p. 250. 
* American Anthropologist, Vol. U1, Washington, April 1889, p. 127. 
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the organic appliances has sufficed to enable the species possessing it to 
migrate far from the region to which it was originally adapted. Man, on the 
other hand, without acquiring any new organic adaptations, but by the inven- 
tion of tools, by providing himself clothing and shelter, by artificial devices 
for capturing prey, and by other ways of transforming his environment, has 
placed himself in position to occupy the whole earth from the equator to the 
arctic circle, and to become the only animal that is not restricted in its hab- 
itat. 

Every implement of human design is calculated to take advantage of 
some mechanical principle through which the muscular force necessary to be 
exerted is less for any given result accomplished than it would be without 
such implement. In most cases it is many times less, but in the great 
majority of cases no result could be produced at all without the implement. 
Machines are simply more effective tools, and it is through tools and machin- 
ery that the arts have been established, The utter helplessness of man with- 
out the arts is well illustrated by De Foe in Robinson Crusoe, and yet in order 
to enable him to survive at all, even in a tropical climate where nature's pro- 
ductions were exuberant, he must provide himself from the stores of the 
wrecked vessel with a considerable supply of tools and other artificial appli- 
ances. What was true of Robinson Crusoe thus circumstanced is much more 
true of the great majority of mankind who inhabit what we call temperate 
climates, 7. ¢., climates in which the temperature sometimes falls ten or 
twenty degrees below the freezing point. One winter without art would suf- 
fice to sweep the whole population north or south of the thirtieth parallel of 
latitude out of existence. 

We are so much accustomed to the terms /ador and production that we 
rarely stop to think what they really mean. Neither of these terms has any 
place in natural economics. All labor consists in an artificial transformation 
of man’s environment. Nature produces nothing in the politico-economic 
sense of the word. Production consists in artificially altering the form of 
natural objects. The clothes we wear are chiefly derived from the sheep, the 
ox, the silkworm and a few other animals, the cotton plant, flax, hemp, and a 
few other plants ; but between the latest stage at which nature leaves these 
and the final form in which they are ready for use, the steps are many and 
the labor great. The dwellings man inhabits once consisted chiefly of trees, 
clay, and beds of solid rock. These have been transformed by labor per- 
formed with tools and machinery into houses. The same is true of temples 
and of all the other buildings that now cover the surface of the earth wher- 
ever man is found. And so the entire cycle of human achievement might be 
gone through. All these transformations are accomplished through the arts. 

The sum total of human arts constitutes man’s material civilization, and it 
is this that chiefly distinguishes him from the rest of nature. But the arts are 
the exclusive product of mind. They are the means through which intelli- 
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gence utilizes the materials and forces of nature. And as all economics rests 
primarily on production, it seems to follow that a science of economics must 
have a psychological basis. In fact the economics of mind and the economics 
of life are not merely different but the direct opposites of each other. The 
psychologic law strives to reverse the biologic law. The biologic law is that 
of the survival of structures best adapted to the environment. Those struc- 
tures that yield most readily to changes in the environment persist. It has 
therefore been aptly called the “ survival of the plastic.” The environment 
never changes to conform to the structures but always the reverse, and the 
only organic progress possible is that which accrues through improvements in 
structure tending to enable organic beings to cope with sterner and ever 
harder conditions. In any and every case it is the environment that works 
the changes and the organism that undergoes them. 

But the most important factor in the environment of any species is its 
organic environment. The hardest pressure that is brought to bear upon it 
comes from other living things in the midst of which it lives. Any slight 
advantage which one species may gain from a favorable change of structure 
causes it to multiply and expand, and unless strenuously resisted, ultimately 
to acquire a complete monopoly of all things that are needed for its support. 
Any other species that consumes the same elements must, unless equally 
vigorous, soon be crowded out. This is the true meaning of the survival of 
the fittest. It is essentially a process of competition. The economics of 
nature consists therefore essentially in the operation of the law of competi- 
tion in its purest form. The prevailing idea, however, that it is the fittest 
possible that survive in this struggle is wholly false. The effect of competi- 
tion is to prevent any form from attaining its maximum development, and to 
maintain a certain comparatively low level for all forms that succeed in sur- 
viving. This is made clear by the fact that wherever competition is wholly 
removed, as through the agency of man, in the interest of any one form, that 
form immediately begins to make great strides and soon outstrips all those 
that depend upon competition. Such has been the case with all the cereals 
and fruit trees; it is the case with domestic cattle and sheep, with horses, 
dogs, and all the forms of life that man has’excepted from the biologic law 
and subjected to the law of mind, and both the agricultural and the pastoral 
stages of society rest upon the successful resistance which rational man has 
offered to the law of nature in these departments. So that we have now to 
add to the waste of competition its influence in preventing the really fittest 
from surviving. 

Hard as it seems to be for modern philosophers to understand this, it was 
one of the first truths that dawned upon the incipient mind of man. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it was felt from the very outset that the mission of 
mind was to grapple with the law of competition and, as far as possible, to 
overcome and destroy it. This iron law of nature, as it may be called, was 
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everywhere found to lie athwart the path of human progress, and the whole 
upward struggle of rational man, whether physically, socially, or morally, 
has been with this tyrant of nature, the law of competition. And in so far as 
he has progressed at all he has done so by gaining, little by little, the mas- 
tery in this struggle. In the physical world he has accomplished this 
through invention from which have resulted the arts. Every utensil of labor, 
every mechanical device, every object of design, and every artificial form 
that serves a human purpose, is a triumph of mind over the physical forces 
of nature in ceaseless and aimless competition. In the social world it is 
human institutions— religion, government, law, marriage, customs—that 
have been thought out and adopted to restrain the unbridled individualism 
that has always menaced society. And finally, the ethical code and the 
moral law are simply the means employed by reason, intelligence, and 
refined sensibility to suppress and crush out the animal nature of man.‘ 


Such has been the influence that the telic faculty of man has 
exerted in all the great domains of nature, and the general result 
is what I understand by telic progress. The reason is there- 
fore clear why it is necessary to insist that sociology shall from 
the outset recognize man as a rational being endowed with this 
faculty which he has exercised from the first and continues to 
exercise more and more. Thus far, however, it is only the 
employment of this faculty by the individual that has been con- 
sidered. This has sufficed to subject the law of nature to the 
law of mind only for the individual. It has not done this for 
society at large. Society remains a prey to the law of nature, 
i. é., to the competitive régime that prevails throughout the 
animal kingdom. The struggle has simply been raised to a 
higher plane to go on as fiercely as before. This, as we saw, 
does not secure the survival of the fittest except in the narrow 
sense of best adaptation to an adverse environment, which often, 
as in parasitism, involves degeneracy. The power to expand 
always exists but is checked by competition. Individual telesis 
acting upon inferior organisms removes the competition, and 
these expansive powers immediately assert themselves, produ- 


*“The Psychologic Basis of Social Economics.” Address of the Vice President 
for the Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at the Rochester meeting, August 1892. Proc. A. A. A. 
S., Vol. XLI, Salem, 1892, pp. 308-312. _ 
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cing superior types of vegetable and animal life, and making 
agriculture and stock raising the chief sources of human sub- 
sistence. Applied to men individual telesis has the effect of 
creating artificial inequalities. Obeying the law of nature, it 
follows the uniform course of that law in producing monopoly, 
and, as among animals and plants, the weaker are crowded out 
by the stronger and the few dominate the many. The accident of 
position is a more potent influence here than on the lower plane 
and comes to constitute the leading element of strength and fit- 
ness to survive. 

But it is in its application to inanimate objects and natural 
forces that individual telesis has displayed its chief power. The 
exercise of this innocent physical indirection has been the main- 
spring of human progress. It is not cunning, shrewdness, 
strategy, and diplomacy, but imgenuity that has inspired civiliza- 
tion. The exercise of ingenuity is invention, and invention is 
the basis of the practical arts. The systematic search for and 
discovery of the natural properties of bodies and the constant 
laws according to which the forces of nature act is sctence, and 
this usually has art for its end. The combined effect of science 
and art constitutes so nearly the whole of the material civiliza- 
tion of the world that for all ordinary purposes the other factors 
may be omitted, and we may define civilization as the utilization 
of the materials and forces of nature. The highest expression of 
science and art is found in machinery, and the possible improve- 
ment of machinery renders the productive power of society prac- 
tically unlimited. Yet we know that there is a limit to the 
amount of production that society can assimilate. That limit is 
not one of human ingenuity, neither is it one of capacity to 
consume. It is a limit to the ability to obtain. The so-called 
over-production takes place while men are starving, and while 
thousands desire, want, and even need the very products whose 
production must be abandoned. This has been the enigma of 
economists. The explanation lies in the fundamental principle 
of this paper. It is the natural result of individual telesis acting 
under the law of nature so far as society at large is concerned. 
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It checks production by choking circulation. It makes no pro- 
vision for equitable, not to speak of equal, distribution. The 
monopolistic tendency of natural law, working here as every- 
where, closes the smaller avenues of trade, heaps up the prod- 
ucts in certain centers, and clogs the free flow of the social 
chyme before it can fairly get into the circulatory system of 


society. 
LestTeER F. Warp. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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II. 


Ir is perhaps indirectly due, in no small degree, to theoret- 
ical socialism that the historical view point has been so generally 
adopted in more recent national economy in Germany. When 
socialism announced its dictum that the realization of its plans 
and theories is an inevitable necessity in the course of natural 
historical development, its: more or less positive opponents 
encountered the task of investigating the historical develop- 
ment of the industrial system, which served socialism as the 
premise from which to derive its bold conclusion. If it should 
be possible to meet socialism upon its chosen ground, to gain 
historical perspective unfavorable to socialism, the theory would 
thus be shaken from its foundation. Marx, and still more 
Engels, found in history a constantly increasing tendency to col- 
lectivism. If historical research should reach a contrary result, 
then an exceptional place will no longer be claimable for social- 
ism. It will, in itself, have no more plausibility and scientific 
viability than other social impulses which have sprung from 
definite arbitrariness and not from historical necessity. 

In the broad circuit of questions arising in this connection 
the phenomenon of the formation of social classes, so impor- 

F: tant for sociology, constitutes the central problem. How is it 
with the fact of social classes? History shows them from the 
beginning. Is the tendency with them toward stronger social- 
ization and unification or toward divergence and differentiation ? 

Inseparable from this consideration is the related phenomenon 
of the division of labor. It isa long way from primitive domes- 
tic economy to the modern industrial system with its industrial 
specialization and organization. Moreover, the division of labor 
in our day is constantly becoming more minute. Does it lead 
finally to socialization or to individualization? Socialism sees 
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in the separation of society into classes the strongest factor to 
produce ultimately complete collectivism. Class antagonisms 
must and will find their termination when there are no more 
antagonisms, that is, when society is no longer split into classes. 
Private property alone is it that separates society into recipro- 
cally hostile classes. With the abolition of private property 
this antagonism will disappear. So it is also with the division 
of labor. The more occupations are specialized, the more frag- 
mentary each one’s work becomes, the more dependent is each 
individual upon another. This dependence tends obviously 
towards ultimate socialization — in the first place, of production. 
So at least reasons socialism. 

Gustav Schmoller reached an opposite result in his mono- 
graphs upon this subject.‘ By division of labor Schmoller 
understands ‘the permanent, individual, lifelong adjustment to 
a specialized vocation” (Jahrb. XIV, p. 47). He traces division 
of labor back to differences in men. It can consequently not 
be regarded as an historical category. Variation of social rank 
and possession, of honor and emolument, is really only a second- 
ary phenomenon, a consequence of social differentiation, and it 
is developed according to natural laws. He recognizes in all 
only two grounds for division of labor: “the difference in per- 
sonal qualities and the community of interest of the men in a 
given combination” (p. 53). Even a contrast as radical as that 
in our time between wage-earners and entrepreneurs has its roots, 
according to Schmoller, not in property but in hereditary typical 
qualities, the modification of which is of much greater impor- 
tance for social reform than changes in the distribution of prop- 
erty” (p. 89). According to this view division of labor depends 
originally upon adaptation and then upon transmission of the 
qualities concerned. In the social order of today it is “ neither 
absolutely harmonious nor absolutely anarchic, but rather a 


* The following are notable in this connection: (1) “Das Wesen der Arbeitsthei- 
lung und der socialen Klassenbildung " ( Jahréuch fiir Gesetagebung, u. s. w., xiv. Jahr- 
gang); (2) “ Die geschichtliche Entwicklung der Unternehmung " (747d.); (3) “ Ueber 
die Entwicklung des Grossbetriebes und die sociale Klassenbildung " ( Preussische Jahr- 
biicher, April 1892). 
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social system which has its basis in the unity of language, thought, 
and moral ideas ; its support in the unity of customs, law, and the 
commercial organization” (p. 58). 

In connection with division of labor the formation of social 
classes is both a consequence and aconcomitant. This phenom- 
enon is not to be traced primarily to differences in possessions, 
since this is an effect of a primary cause—the difference in 
power of adaptation. On the contrary, “the first accumula- 
tion of property and the incipient inequality of its distribution 
is to be ascribed only to division of labor, to the formation of 
classes, and fo the superior productive capacity of certain persons 
and occupations (p. 86). 

The formation of classes does not progress incessantly. 
Social classes are formed rather in certain epochs, of which 
Schmoller asserts that in them “differentiation predominates 
over integration” (p. 74). Further, according to Schmoller, 
these classes constituting groups on the basis of natural differ- 
ences are in normal conditions not in conflict with each other. 
On the contrary, ‘‘the culture of society rests in morally and 
legally ordered conditions of peace, which have their roots in a 
psychical community. Social conflicts are disturbances of this 
community. They arise in case of sudden and powerful 
increase of differentiation, when the bonds of community are 
too weak, when legal and moral ordering of the newly orig- 
inated division of labor and of possessions is either not yet 
established or has ceased to be effective” (p.99). The struggle 
of oppressed classes against their oppressors does not break out, 
however, when the pressure is severest, “‘but precisely in periods 
of improvement in their condition it is the aristocracy among the 
oppressed who give the signal for war” (p. 101). We might 
express the gist of these conclusions of Schmoller in a propo- 
sition which occurs elsewhere: ‘The higher civilizations will 
necessarily produce a shifting variation of forms of employ- 
ment, not a uniformity in the sense of mere state action or mere 
individual action” (Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1892, p. 471). 

For all these conclusions Schmoller has practically omitted 
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proofs. It is, to be sure, doubtless true that the first impuise 
to human differentiation is given by the physical and psychical 
differences of men. That these differences, however, are so 
exactly and certainly transmitted from generation to generation 
that they produce the groupings according to class is by no 
means to be asserted without further evidence. The constant 
passages from class to class, ascents to a higher class, and falls 
into a lower one are too plain and frequent to be ignored. 
Gustav Freytag was nearer right than Schmoller in saying that 
‘‘a piece of Darwinism finds expression when the sexton’s son 
becomes a parson.”” No more is Schmoller’s assertion to be 
accepted that the division of labor is to be traced solely to 
physical and psychical differences in individuals instead of being 
an eminently socia! category. So far as our social order of today is 
concerned it is surely false to assert that each individual fills the 
place which best corresponds with his abilities. The division 
of labor appears in Schmoller’s representation, on the one hand, 
as a natural necessity, on the other as the voluntary act of the 
individual. In fact it is usually a necessity soctally imposed on the 
individual. 

Quite as unauthorized is the assertion of Schmoller that the 
promotion of classes is a consequence of division of labor 
alone. It is not superior industrial capacity of given persons 
and occupations that determines their inclusion in a higher 
class, but their superior social power. Doubtless Schmoller 
would not claim that social power (Macht) and industrial capac- 
ity (Letstungsfahigkeit) are identical concepts. 

In spite of the insufficient basis and evidence for Schmoller’s 
specific assertions, his fundamental thought that the industrial 
order tends not towards uniformity, but towards diversity, seems 
to me a very fruitful one for sociology and materially quite 
justified. We are reminded by it of the thought of Herbert 
Spencer, that specialization and differentiation are in direct ratio 
to each other. These two tendencies, particularly in modern 
society, assert themselves with equal energy, and no one is 
entitled to say which of them will be the victor. At all events 
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today’s political policies show that the industrial order is break- 
ing a path which is a compromise way between private economy 
and collective economy. 

Symptomatic of this harmonization of the antitheses is 
nationalism in its modern type. If we regard individualism and 
socialism as the two component forces in the state, their result- 
ant is nationalism. Nationalism satisfies both in so far as it 
presents on the one hand a unity of individual type, on the other 
hand a great social group. A like harmonization of the antith- 
eses may be contained in the state socialism connoted in the 
above cited doctrine of Schmoller, and favored in Germany in 
a special manner also by Adolf Wagner. 

With this criticism of Schmoller’s propositions I have antici- 
pated in many respects the position of Karl Biicher.*’ The latter 
takes a deeper and more comprehensive view of the problem. 
He is not satisfied with the ordinary conception of the division 
of labor. He distinguishes rather five types of division: (1) 
division of production (Produktionsteilung); (2) apportioning of 
labor (Arbeitszerlegung); (3) specialization; (4) separation into 
callings (Berufsteilung) ; and, finally, (5) displacement of labor 
(Arbeitsverschiebung). This fivefold division has this immediate 
advantage of avoiding the confusion that has arisen from Adam 
Smith’s well-known illustration of needle manufacture. In that 
illustration we have primarily only the phenomena of appor- 
tioning labor (({2) above). These phenomena are, however, 
both for national economy and for sociology, much less essen- 
tial than the division of production (1) with which it is usually 
confounded. Smith further traced division of labor to a basal 
psychic impulse in man—the impulse to exchange. Bucher on 
the contrary denies that such an impulse exists in primitive man. 
In low stages of culture indeed we encounter an unconquerable 
mistrust of all exchange. We might rather affirm that the 
impulse to exchange gets its origin under the influence of an 


' Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft. Sechs Vortrage. Tiibingen, 1893. We 
have here to do with lectures I and III only. The former bears the title of the series ; 
the latter is entitled Ardettsteilung und sociale Klassenbildung. 
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industrial order which includes division of labor. ‘ The division 
of labor which national economy considers is a historical cate- 
gory, not an elementary economic phenomenon” (p. 139). 

Biicher directs his polemics against Schmoller also. The 
latter claims division of labor as the ground for variation in 
possessions, etc. Biicher declares: ‘‘So far as these occurrences 
(z. ¢., the phenomena of division of labor) do not elude research 
in prehistoric obscurity, as in the case of the rise of the priest- 
hoods and of the most ancient orders of nobility, 1 am disposed 
to believe that we might invert Schmoller’s remarkable dictum 
and declare that differences of possessions and of income are not 
the consequence of division of labor but its chief cause” (p. 152). 

The assertion of Schmoller that the structure of classes rests 
entirely upon inheritance is characterized by Biicher as ‘‘a thesis 
without supporting evidence, and a crooked Darwinian analogy.” 
At the same time Biicher admits that it may be as difficult to 
adduce evidence against the assertion as for it. Biicher distin- 
guishes between vocational class (Berufsklasse) and vocational 
status (Berufsstand). Only of the former is it true that pos- 
sessions and occupation define its limits. Biicher also admits 
that the inheritance hypothesis is admissible in case of the for- 
mer but not in case of the latter. 

Of special weight in Bicher’s treatment is the further cir- 
cumstance that he does not overlook the differences between 
industrial epochs. The relation of division of labor to posses- 
sions is quite different today from what it was in the Middle 
Ages, for instance. Schmoller—the head of the historical 
school !—planted himself on grounds of natural history, and let 
history drop out of sight! In opposition to this summary 
method of treatment, Biicher rightly emphasizes the difference 
between different periods. ‘During the Middle Ages,” he 
says, ‘lack of capital compelled division of occupations ( Berufs- 
teilung); at present abundance of capital tends to minute sub- 
division of labor ( Arédettszerlegung) and to displacement of labor 
( Arbeitsverschicbung) (p. 155). In this analysis Biicher’s new 
terminology does very good service. 
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Finally, whether we decline or consent to accept the par- 
ticular allegations and conclusions of these two thinkers, we cer- 
tainly cannot fail to notice one serious omission in both forms 
of treatment. There is no profound perception of the indi- 
vidual or social psychical, that is, of the peculiarly sociological 
basis and setting of this significant social phenomenon. This 
remained for another thinker, a specialist in sociology, of whom 
I shall speak presently in connection with the systematic 
sociologists. 

Meanwhile the first of Biicher’s lectures, which gave the title 
to the collection, has no little interest in its bearing upon the 
historical mode of sociological investigation. It treats of the 
origin of national industry (Volkswirtschaft), and attempts to 
outline a universal scheme of its development. As criterion for 
characterization and designation of the different epochs in indus- 
trial history Biicher selects the objective circumstance, which is 
surely of vast importance for national economy, viz., the length 
of the course over which goods pass between the producer and 
the consumer. Accordingly, three epochs are distinguished ; 
those, namely, of: (1) domestic industry (Hauswirtschaft), (2) 
municipal industry (Stedtwirtschaft), (3) national industry 
( Volkswirtschaft). The first extended until about a thousand 
years after Christ; the second survives even to our own day; 
the third is really a development of present times. ‘The elabo- 
ration of national industry is essentially a result of that political 
centralization which begins at the turning point of the Middle 
Ages with the rise of territorial state structures, and reaches its 
culmination today in the creation of states, realizing ‘“ national 
unity "’ (des nationalen Einheitsstaates) (p. 67). 

The whole tendency of economic politics since the sixteenth 
century has been for satisfaction of the impulse toward integra- 
tion of nationality. ‘In the latest phase of this development the 
principle of nationality has become an underlying motive of 
mighty consolidating force” (p. 75). Biicher experiences, 
therefore, neither the customary satisfaction, nor does he feel 
any alarm over the alleged present tendency to widen national 
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industry into world industry. According to him the develop- 
ment of industry runs the course from the home via the city to 
the state. Here, so far as we can see, it halts. In the first 
stadium blood relationship forms the basis ; in the second, neigh- 
borhood ; in the third, nationality. ‘The path which humanity 
has passed over is from community to society (Gemeinschaft zur 
Gesellschaft) and so far as we can see it ends with constantly 
closer socialization” (p. 77). 

This is the undertone of the book —socialization is constantly 
becoming closer. At the highest grade of culture which the 
development of humanity has thus far reached social bonds are 
not loosened, but on the contrary they are drawn closer. And 
again, it is a sort of blood relationship which serves as basis and 
as impelling force for this socialization. We shall further see 
that another thinker, who first put this terminology ‘com- 
munity” and “‘society”’ to the special uses just noticed, reached 
conclusions of quite dissimilar sort, something indeed like pes- 
simism. At all events Ferdinand Ténnies pays too little, and 
perhaps no respect to “the mighty consolidating force of the 
principle of nationality.” 


III. 


While it is true of every science that the search after and 
the leaning toward analogies has resulted in little good, in 
sociology they have even—for who knows how long—barred 
the way to normal and regular development. With all due rec- 
ognition and admiration for the monumental works of Herbert 
Spencer, he must yet be charged with obstructing the develop- 
ment of sociology by his insistence upon the analogy between 
society and an organism. In his own mind this analogy may 
have had merely the force of a means of interpretation, which 
served him, according to a perfectly valid methodology, as a 
leading string to guide from member to member until all could 
be comprehended as existing together in a comprehensive phe- 
nomenon, “society;’’ others, however, have been unable to 
observe proper bounds, and on the basis of analogies which they 
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took for definitions have arrived at wild conclusions and still 
wilder systems. One of our younger scholars, Paul Barth, has 
even gone so far as to cite this analogy as a scientific authority 
to refute Marx. His reply to Marx’s claim that industry is the 
“foundation” upon which law rises as a superstructure is that 
this cannot be “because it is tacongruous with the only correct con- 
ception of society as an organism’ (p. 137). He declares that 
Spencer is authorized in regarding his principle—‘“ society is an 
organism ’’—as a parallelism existing not in thought merely, but 
also in reality, and that he is entitled to draw from it con- 
clusions about reality. However that may be, the organic 
analogy has been made the basis of a science, and thereby its 
evolution has been nipped in the bud. From the fruitless efforts 
of Comte to Paul von Lilienfeld enough discussion of this sub- 
ject has been contained in sociological literature. I may here 
select only one of the most eminent German representatives of 
this theory in order to show from his works the unfruitfulness 
of this lame analogy. In his colossal work in four volumes Fr. 
Albert Schaeffle has attempted, from the view point that society 
is comparable with an organism, to understand society and to 
describe its life and development.’ I shall not inquire how far 
he has been led by Comte and Spencer. Schaeffle himself admits 
only a very slight measure of influence from them. 

Schaeffle takes his departure from the conviction that the 
social ‘body ”’ differs in degree, not in kind, from every other 
individual organism. He announces this frequently. Thus: 
‘The psychical life of the social body is a higher potency of 
the psychical life of the individual. It would not be hard to 
show what there is added to this, in a given grade of social 
development, as peculiar social reinforcement,—language, sym- 
bols, institutions for communication of ideas, division and com- 
bination of psychical labor,—though it must be admitted that 

* Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers. Encyklopadischer Versuch einer realen 
Anatomie, Physiologie und Psychologie der menschlicher Gesellschaft mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf die Volkswirtschaft als socialer Stoffwechsel. 4 Bande. Tiibingen, 


1875-78. (Fora notice of the second edition, in two volumes, and a different estimate 
of SCHAEFFLE, vide AM. JouR. OF SOCIOL., September 1896, p. 310.) 
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comparatively little has been done towards making such 
exhibits” (p. 10). ‘In other respects also, which do not 
belong immediately to evolution and dissolution, the social 
body proves itself in its structure and life not essentially but 
only in degree different from the material systems and processes 
of organic and inorganic nature”’ (p.19). ‘The psychophysical 
and the physical phenomena of the social life are to be sure 
incomparably more complex and evolved than those of individual 
life; they manifest nothing (sic), however, the germ of which 
does not appear in the life of individual men, or which is not in 
part suggested at least in lower animal life” (p. 703). And thus 
he proceeds with all sorts of variations. 

Now, in my opinion, the truth is precisely the opposite of all 
this. If we contemplate society as a totality, or with Schaeffle 
as an organism, we have at least in view an organism of a 
wholly peculiar sort. We need not first make profound studies 
and penetrating observations in order to discover that a coherent 
mass of men, a society, is something different from a mere sum, 
or the product of its individuals. If society were only a higher 
potency of the individual organisms, or if, as Schaeffle expresses 
himself, “the differentiating and characterizing marks of the 
social body’”’ were ‘“‘merely the universality and high spiritu- 
alization of its components and of their movements” it would 
be a necessary consequence that the psychical energy of the 
mass must increase in proportion as the number of individuals 
increases. The first and strongest effect of mass association is, 
as a matter of fact, unquestionably a reduction of the level of 
psychical force, a grinding down to the measure of the average. 
This observation had been made even by Schiller, who in 
sociology accomplished if possible still less than Schaeffle. 
‘‘Each individual,” he says, ‘“‘seems to me fairly wise and 
intelligent. Let them incorporate and the result is a block- 
head.”” The explanation is not far to seek. The universal, the 
generic, is in each. On the other hand, the special, the higher, 
the more spiritual belongs only to individuals. In the coexist- 
ence of the mass, this general, possessed by all, alone comes to 
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successful expression. ‘‘ What is common to all can be only the 
possession of him who has the least,” says Simmel. 

Yet the important thing after all is rather that society 
whether we think of it in the broadest sense as humanity, or in 
a more restricted sense somewhat as a club, is something entirely 
different from the individual fer se, and furthermore something 
generically different. Still more: for science the primary thing 
is not properly the individual that sometime enters into society, 
but rather society itself. The individual is only an abstraction 
It is therefore an entire inversion to take as the point of depar- 
ture of sociological investigation the individual, who, so far as 
we know him in history and life, is merely a member of a group 
—to use Simmel’s phrase, ‘“‘a point of intersection of social 
threads” (Schnittpunkt socialer Faden). Rather were it to be 
recommended that individual psychology take its departure 
from social psychology. And further; supposing the view were 
admissible that the social body is analogous in structure and life 
with the organism of the individual man; what addition would 
that bring to positive knowledge and understanding of this pecul- 
iar organism? None whatever, except mere, and at that almost 
always misleading, or at any rate irrelevant, designations of the 
particular members of society— designations taken bodily, with- 
out criticism, and only for sake of the sounding name, from 
anatomy, biology, etc. Thus Schaeffle busies himself with rebap- 
tizing groups or members of the social body with names of 
members of the animal body. There are, he says, five “social 
tissues’ corresponding to the organic tissues—(a) osseous, (6) 
tegumentary, (c) vascular, (@) muscular, (¢) nervous. The 
social tissues are (1) locative, 2. ¢., settlements, roads and build- 
ings (attaching the social body to the soil); (2) protective; (3) 
commercial (2. ¢., devoted to exchange of materials, including 
“production” trade, etc.); (4) for administrative technique 
(civil and military); (5) for psychic guidance (planning, book- 
keeping, control, etc.). 

Apart now from all errors of fact, I raise the one practical 
question: Of what good is all this? We certainly cannot carry 
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over to “ psychic guidance,” and “ military and civil institutions” 
the same law which the physiologist may have discovered for 
the nervous tissue and muscular tissue. We have then nothing 
but an empty designation. We surely cannot lay serious claim 
to any scientific insight from having been taught that there are 
“devices for protection.’’ Moreover, these hollow designa- 
tions are, as remarked, actually misleading. To uncover only a 
single harmful aspect, they encourage the thought that the 
“social body” is born with all these ‘‘tissues,” and that it can 
as little do without them or provide substitutes for them as a 
man can in the case of his muscles or his skin. This ready- 
made theory surely has no room for a thought of development. 

Hand in hand with a favoring biology and physiology 
Schaeffle seeks further component parts of the social body, 
and, as might be expected, he is fortunate enough to find them. 
‘“‘We recognize,” he says, ‘‘the social connecting tissue in the 
ideally mediated, legally unformed coherences.” Such are 
blood relationship, stock, nationality, race, compatriotism, party, 
estate, confession, etc.’’ (p. 288 sg.). We might have thought 
that all these represented separate and independent organisms. 
Schaeffle teaches us, however, that they are mere ‘connecting 
tissue.’’ In another passage he says, however, “The family is 
for the social body what the cell is for the organic body”’ (p. 
213). But the family rests on relationship. Hence it follows 
that the family is @ cell constructed from connecting tissue! 

But this is far from being the most absurd conclusion to 
which Schaeffle’s premises and definitions lead. In the second 
volume of his work he inquires after the “ law of development.” 
He starts with the thought that mechanical causality does not 
suffice for explanation and comprehension of the progress of 
civilization ; that cause finales are rather to be assumed. The 
“goal-setting interworking of a divine world substance” must 
not be left out of account. In accordance with this presumption 
Schaeffle posits “adaptation” (Anpassung) as the moving force 
in social development, which, however ‘is assured and mediated 
by the struggle for existence.’ He formulates the law of social 
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development in these terms: ‘“ Progressive social formation is 
the highest result of the perfecting selections of the human 
struggle for existence” (p. 55 sg.). Schaeffle is here quite on 
Darwinian ground. He insists that society is advancing toward 
constantly improved adaptations, that the higher human types 
are constantly transmitted and extended, while the lower spe- 
cies are in course of extinction. In short, Schaeffle holds fast to 
belief in the intellectual and moral progress of the human race. 
He has not demonstrated it, as no belief can be demonstratively 
established. 

Another incomparably profounder sociologist, Ferdinand 
Ténnies, disbelieves in this progress.*. As a basis for his theory 
Tonnies constructs a new psychological terminology. He dis- 
tinguishes between “essential will’’ (Wesenwille) and “arbi- 
trariness” (Wilkur). ‘Essential will is the psychological 
equivalent of the human body, or the principle of unity of life, 
in so far as the same is contemplated under that form of reality 
to which the thinker himself belongs (guatenus sub attributo 
cogitationis concipitur)” (p.99). ‘“Arbitrariness” is a fabric of 
thought itself, to which, therefore, proper reality can be attrib- 
uted only in relation to its originator, the agent of the thought, 
in case the arbitrariness becomes known to others and is recog- 
nized as such by them” (p. 100). In other words “essential 
will” is, on the one side, generic will, on the other side, instinc- 
tive will; arbitrariness is individual, and, so to speak, welled wll. 
With the former men enter natural, with the latter artificial 
relationships. Natural relations and circumstances of men are 
called by Ténnies “community” (Gemeinschaft) ; artificial rela- 
tionships he calls “society” (Gesellschaft). The former is divis- 
ible into three kinds: (1) blood relationship (Verwandtschaft) ; 
(2) neighborship? (NMachbarschaft); (3) friendship.2 In the case 
of each the following laws prevail: (1) Relatives and mates love 


*Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. Abhandlung des Kommunismus und des 
Socialismus als empirischer Kulturformen. Leipzig, 1887. 

? This form of the word is needed in sociology. Tr. 

3 Preference for Latin forms might dictate the alternative translation: 1. Comsan- 
3. Amity. Tr. 
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guinity. 2. Proximity. 
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each other or accustom themselves easily to each other; speak 
and think often and gladly to, with, and of each other. The 
same is true in different proportions of neighbors and other 
friends. (2) Between persons loving each other in these varying 
degrees there is common understanding. (3) Persons thus lov- 
ing and understanding each other continue together and order 
their common life (p. 25). The first and most intimate type of 
community is the family, the last and most extreme the religious 
society. 

While thus the community manifests a complete subjective 
coherence, a natural affinity (Zusammengehdrigkeit), such ele- 
ment is entirely wanting in society. Here the bond is lax and 
external, and the individual ‘wills’ —or more precisely ‘arbi- 
trarinesses’”—which are bound to and in it “remain inde- 
pendent of each other and without subjective influence upon 
each other.”” At the same time it is to be borne in mind that 
society is not to be regarded as an artificial product, as a com- 
bination formed for defined purposes, according to the soctal 
contract theory. Society is rather, like every other human work, 
a combination of natural and artificial elements, with the imma- 
nent tendency toward the preponderance and ultimate entire 
prevalence of the artificial. Today’s society is derived from 
primitive society; that is, what was originally subjective has 
become “externalized,” what was originally close and intimate 
has become loosened and alienated. Externally this transition 
appears to be the passage from universal domestic economy 
to universal commercial economy, and in the closest connection 
therewith from predominant agriculture to predominant ‘“ indus- 
try” (p. 63). 

While now society shows ‘“‘industry”’ as its external stamp, 
it appears at the same time that the “capitalist class” is the 
peculiar social agent, for in the tripartite process of industry — 
Tonnies here strictly follows the scheme of Marx—the prole- 
tarians, the laborers, are for the most part “‘unfree’’ and only 
(formal wilkiirlich), while the capitalistic 


“formally arbitrary’ 


class acts in all respects as “free’’ and “materially arbitrary.” 
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The state also, in so far as it exists for the protection of the 
property and the freedom of its subjects, is identical with 
society, and is accordingly a ‘capitalistic institution.” 

Our society, moreover, is approaching its dissolution along 
two paths; first, in economic relations, inasmuch as laborers 
will finally gain the upper hand and will do away with produc- 
tion of goods after the social (capitalistic) fashion. Again, in 
social relations, through the emancipation of woman. When 
woman, who belongs exclusively in the home and the family, 
acquires also social independence, and marriage is reduced to a 
contract, the ground will be entirely removed from beneath 
human “community” life, for, says Tonnies, ‘‘the radical qual- 
ity of the race and of the family is vegetative life in the socio- 
logical sense as the substantial basis of human coexistence in 
general” (p. 247). With the fall of society “civilization also 
collapses. The strife of classes is destroying society and the 
state which it intends to reform. Since the aggregate of cul- 
ture is worked into social and civic civilization culture itself 
comes to an end in this its changed form” (p. 288). 

What will come then? Who can tell? Ténnies can hear 
only the crashing of society. He construes the course of his- 
tory, up to date at least, as a movement “from the primitive, 
simple, domestic communism and the involved and consequent 
individualism of the hamlet or village to the independent individ- 
ualism, metropolitan or cosmopolitan in spirit, and the conse- 
quently posited state or international socialism. And here is the 
end of all!” 

So much for the hopeless theory which Ténnies has set down 
in a book that at all events must be reckoned among the most 
profound and suggestive of ali times? The undertone of this 
book is profound despair over the inevitable social fall. The 
whole reads like the last will and testament of society—and of 
the author! No issue can of course be made with the author’s 
personal view point. Another more optimistic thinker is equally 
entitled to a contrasted point of view. One may see in the agita- 
tions of our time the signs of a new renaissance more splendid 
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than anything before, and one may claim that this prospect is 
assured by the fact that acquired science and broadened exsthetic 
perspective afford an unprecedented basis for an improved social 
condition. This view in turn could maintain itself against all 
criticism. 

But when we come to objective scientific truth, criticism 
must challenge many fundamental principles of Tonnies’ theory. 
In the first place there is no such sharp discrepancy between 
‘society’ and ‘“‘community’”’ as Tonnies alleges. When the 
circumference of the community widens, there still remains 
within it room for closer and smaller circles. In fact in our 
society the most intimate bonds of blood relationship, of neigh- 
borship, and of friendship, have by no means ceased to be. Con- 
sequently the “essential will’’ remains and works parallel with 
“arbitrariness.” Again Tonnies regards trade ( Zauschverkehr) 
as the central activity of society, and indeed as its ‘root.’ But 
trade is, in idea and essence, only a function, not even an essen- 
tial trait, least of all the ‘“‘root”’ of society. 

What Tonnies entirely overlooks, and Bicher rightly empha- 
sizes, is the principle of nationality. There is a temptation to 
adapt Ténnies’ terminology to the service of this principle. A 
national state is a ‘“‘community.” It cannot be denied that 
nationality in today’s form, and in its historical efficiency, in 
spite of all crossings and comminglings of races, includes almost 
all the qualities which Tonnies predicates of a “community.” 
Moreover in society, even of the ivosest sort as it appeared to 
Toénnies, there is an undeniable interworking of the members 
upon each other. The mere fact that individuals are together 
has, as a consequence, a reciprocity of influence among them. It 
cannot, therefore, be seriously contended that in society individ- 
uals are independent of each other. Simmel indeed has con- 
tended that reciprocal influence ( Wechselwirkung) is the sole dis- 
coverable mark of the concept society. ‘ There is no such thing,” 
says Simmel, ‘‘as a societary entity, from the unitary character of 


* Ueber soziale Differensirung. Sociologische und psychologische Untersuchun- 
gen. Leipzig, 1890. 
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which new qualities, and conditions, and arrangements of the 
parts may be derived. There are rather relations and activities 
of the elements on the ground of which alone unity may be pred- 
icated.”” In this sense it may be said that society is only a 
name fora function. The function is reciprocal influence, which, 
to be sure, may be more or less close, so that, according to 
Simmel, there is “ more and less” of society. 

In opposition to Staummler also, has Simmel rightly empha- 
sized the importance of this reciprocity. Staummler defines 
society as “an externally regulated ccexistence of human 
beings” (doc. cit., p. 90). Simmel on the contrary contends that 
external regulation is only a secondary stne gua non derived from 
reciprocity, without which the regulation could not come into 
being. 

It may be replied to Ténnies further that reciprocal influence 
must exist in order that an exchange may take place. Exchange 
is, as even Ténnies psychologically interprets it, ‘a resultant of 
two divergent components.” In order that a resultant may 
arise, it is a mechanical necessity that the components shall have 
an effect not alone ona common point of contact but upon each 
other. In our case, volitions, psychical forces, are the compo- 
nents. Accordingly in every case of exchange there is con- 
cerned in fact a more or less intensive psychical reciprocity 
between the parties. The “root” of society, therefore, is not 
the derived exchange, but the reciprocity which is the foundation 
and source of all intercourse. 

From the standpoint of reciprocity Simmel undertakes to 
elucidate the relation of the individual to the group and of 
groups to each other. The question is essentially as to the rela- 
tion between differentiation and socialization. The well-known 
dictum of Spencer that differentiation and integration are in 
direct proportion to each other, finds here complete justification 
and splendid illumination. So profound and comprehensive, 
and yet so compact is the treatment, that it is impossible to ren- 
der a brief account of the argument. One or two points of view, 
which seem to me fundamental, may be indicated. 
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The first symptom of the undifferentiated condition of groups 
is collective responsibility. This lack of differentiation is both 
subjective on the part of the one observing and judging, and 
objective on the part of the group judged. Conversely collec- 
tive responsibility is a powerful hindrance to differentiation, since 
inasmuch as the group is identified with each of its members it 
is compelled to show a compact front against a third party in 
order to maintain its defense. This necessity of compactness is li 
the first and strongest occasion for integration. 

When through a long process of differentiation the group 
has arrived at a certain height of development, there appears 
the astonishing tendency to revert toward collective responsi- 
bility. Thus men are today trying to throw the blame for indi- 
vidual faults upon society. But the sociological conception of 
the individual as “the point of intersection of countless socia 
threads,” while in part relieving the individual of responsibility, 
on the whole places more responsibilities upon him than would ; 
be possible with the atomistic conception. 

Simmel credits the ‘extension of the group” with a high \ 
degree of individualizing force. Differentiation within a group i} 
proceeds in two ways: by the differentiation of the individual 
members within the group, and by attachment of the whole | 
group to a larger social circle. From such attachment there 
results not only a severance of many bonds of union with the 
narrower group, but innumerable possibilities are opened for new 
relationships—z. e., for differentiation. 

In the chapter on The Social Level Simmel declares, in oppo- 
sition to all previous explanations, that the psychological ground i} 
of all struggles for equality, the socialistic included, is endeavor it 
after higher status, not for actual equality. It is in point of 
fact very characteristic that in such social struggles for equality i 
the weapons are mostly used only against the class that is imme- ih 
diately above, not against the highest. It appears that this 
eminently socializing motive contains a vigorous individualizing 
element. 

Particular mention should be made of the point of view that 
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differentiation is an effect of effort for conservation of energy. 
This thought, which is used in psychology as “the law of mini- 
mum effort,’ and in various ways in the natural sciences, should 
be made useful in sociology, Thus Simmel shows great skill in 
tracing the development of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and of 
military ranks from the principle of the conservation of energy. 

In a word Simmel’s method of sociological investigation is 
distinguished by profound psychological analysis and by histori- 
cal illumination of problems, though relatively less by the latter 
than by the former. This is methodologically justified, since 
historical phenonema can have no value for sociology until they 
have been brought into the clear light of social and individual 
psychology." 


Dr. O. Tuon. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
* Translated by ALBION W. SMALL. 


(To be continued.) 
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Juvenile Offenders. By W. Douctas Morrison. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1897. Pp. 317. $1.50. 

THE problem of this work is the problem of habitual crime. The 
proportion of habitual criminals in the criminal population is con- 
stantly increasing. This implies the partial failure of the methods of 
penal law and administration, since the object of these institutions is 
to prevent the repetition of actsinjurioustothecommunity. There are 
two general classes of offenders, the occasional and the habitual. 
Young criminals pass from one class to the other during the period 
of immaturity, and their career is determined by causes over which 
penal machinery has little control. 

Part I deals with the individual and social conditions favorable to 
juvenile and habitual crime. By a critical statistical analysis it is 
shown that serious crime is increasing in continental Europe. Eng- 
land has been generally regarded as an exception, but this impression 
is based on error. There has, indeed, been a decrease of the number 
of youth in prisons. But this does not prove an absolute decrease in 
crime. A milder treatment of young offenders has become common 
since 1867; the average length of sentence has been shortened ; fines 
have been substituted for incarceration ; and private institutions have 
taken up many offenders who would formerly have gone to prisons. 
In England and in the United States juvenile crime has increased. 

The chapter on the distribution of juvenile crime gives the varia- 
tions in the various countries of the modern world. The effects of 
density of population, of city life, and of centralized industry are con- 
sidered. Pauperism and crime are in inverse ratio, and the causes of 
this interesting fact are discussed. The influence of sex on juvenile 
crime is inferred from statistics; 85 per cent. are males and 15 per 
cent. are females. This fact is due both to the difference in personal 
traits and to the social environment. Age has an important bearing 


on the form of crime. 
The physical condition of juvenile offenders is carefully studied. 
737 
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From comparison of death rate, number of orphans, measurements of 
stature and weight, and observed abnormalities, it is shown that juve- 
nile crime is largely due to degeneration. The vagrant boy comes 
into collision with a competitive world with which he is not able to 
cope. The study of mental condition is more difficult and more 
important. The conclusion is reached that the physical inferiority of 
the class is necessarily accompanied by mental defect. 

On the basis of wide induction the author concludes that the 
domestic environment is decisive in giving direction to abnormal con- 
duct. Parents of criminal youth are, eighty of them in every hundred, 
addicted to vicious, if not criminal, habits. The economic condition 
of juvenile offenders might be inferred from their physical, mental, and 
domestic conditions. Asa rule they are not trained for any occupa- 
tion and belong to the class of unskilled laborers. Society never 
attempts to instruct them in the art of making an honest living until it 
arrests them and places them in reformatory schools ; then it is too late. 

Having studied the personal and social causes of juvenile crime, 
the author directs Part II to the subject of its repression. First of all 
he considers the method of admonition and conditional release. The 
Massachusetts system of placing hopeful cases under the care of a pro- 
bation officer is highly commended. Mr. Randall’s article in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May 1896, is used as the basis for a 
description and commendation of the Michigan system of child-saving 
work. When the parents are fit persons to train their children the 
method of admonition gives them additional control. In cases of 
children whose homes are immoral this method has little value. 

Fining is undoubtedly one of the best and most effective forms of 
punishment. It is almost the only form of punishment which is not 
irremediable. When corporal punishment is resorted to, or where a 
sentence of imprisonment is imposed, it is almost impossible to repair 
the injury to the individual if it is afterward discovered that he has 
been unjustly convicted. But the fine should be largely in the nature 
of reparation to the injured party. In case of poor parents who must 
pay the fine for their offending children the sum should be accepted in 
installments. In some situations the fine can be worked out without 
imprisonment, and this should be done whenever possible, since pris- 
oners are a costly burden to the state, and prison life depraves those 


subjected to it. 
Whipping is still legal in England, but magistrates shrink from 
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applying this punishment, and the “international conscience” is 
opposed to it. 

The chapter on imprisonment as a corrective measure is chiefly 
occupied with its history and with the reasons for using it as seldom as 
possible. Police-court missions, probation officers, truant schools, 
fines, and other substitutes, should be employed. 

Very interesting is the account of English industrial and reforma- 
tory schools given under the head of corrective institutions. The 
schools of similar kind in the United States are briefly mentioned. It 
is shown that the children treated in these institutions have generally 
been improved. 

But the author shows that all these methods at their best do not 
touch the primary causes of habitual crime, which are in the economic, 
domestic, physical and educationa! conditions which surround and form 
the life. The author might have made more of the influence of hered- 
ity on the production of crime. If juvenile offenders are so defective 
as his statistics show, and if personal treatment of these in prisons, 
reformatories, and schools have little influence in checking crime at its 
source, it ought to start inquiry as to the degenerate families which 
breed such persons. Education, industrial reforms, better housing 
and sanitation, may do much to mitigate the evil and yet crime may 
increase in spite of all these agencies if the degenerates are not segre- 
gated and prevented from producing multitudes of the same kind. His 
argument carries us beyond his conclusions and compels thought of 
abysses below those directly opened to view. 

The author writes, naturally, from the English point of view, yet in 
the most catholic spirit and with a mastery of the sources of knowledge 
for all modern nations. As chaplain of Wandworth prison and a patient 
student of criminology and penology, his recommendations bear the 
stamp of a high degree of authority. The treatment is thorough and 
exact, but so free from all technical difficulty that the literary form is 
popular. The book will be indispensable for every serious student of 
the child-saving problem. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Economics. An account of the relations between private prop- 
erty and public welfare. By Artuur T. Hapvey. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. xi+ 496. $2.50. 


Tus book attempts to explain modern industries objectively 
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rather than in terms of obsolete conventionality. The industrial 
world of the living Rothschilds and Morgans and Carnegies and Van- 
derbilts, the world of railroad systems and clearing houses and legis- 
lative lobbies and trusts and trade unions is a world in which Adam 
Smith would not readily find himself. Professor Hadley has not 
attempted to fit descriptions of ancient combinations to present con- 
ditions, he has tried to explain the relations of modern industrial 
factors to each other. He has done his work splendidly. He is 
clear, precise, and thorough. Mastery of this account of modern 
industries would transform some of our prominent social rhapsodists 
into philosophers with at least this potentiality of science — perception 
of some things as they are, in the world where their alchemy hopes 
to find a vocation. No one is justified in accepting, still less in cre- 
ating a theory or programme of social change until he understands 
the things which this book explains. No other book has given an 
equally compact and intelligible interpretation. 

Nevertheless, Professor Hadley has made one serious mistake. 
His alternative title is an entire misnomer. It is not in harmony with 
the first sentence of his preface, ‘This book is an attempt to apply the 
methods of modern science to the problems of modern business.” 
The author succeeds in this attempt, but in so doing he entirely 
neglects “the relations between private property and public welfare,” 
except as the industrial system is a factor of public welfare. The 
relations chiefly expounded are those between private wealth and pub- 
{ lic or general wealth; or perhaps rather between private wealth and 
' the effective operation of the present industrial system. A thinker so 
modern in spirit as Professor Hadley need not be told that while 
private wealth or public wealth is a condition of welfare, neither is the 
synonym of welfare. The perception is in the thought of the author 
(e. g., § 26), but it is not sufficiently in the book to justify the descrip- 
tion on the title page. Confusion of wealth and welfare is a mistake 
only slightly less anachronistic than the notion that money alone is 
wealth. No single discrimination so distinctly marks the difference 
between the economic and the sociological view point. Since eco- 
nomics deals primarily with wealth, and sociology aims primarily to 
learn the conditions of welfare, failure to distinguish the concepts 
obstructs and confuses both, and retards adjustment of thought 
between economists and sociologists. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 
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The Principles of Sociology. Vol. 11. By SPENCER. 
D. Appleton&Co. Pp. x+645. $2. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has been a much mixed blessing. He is 
the most miscellaneous paradox in the history of thought. The species 
“speculative positivist’? doubtless culminates in him. The most con- 
tradictory metaphysics of this century will be found in his impeachments 
of metaphysics. His science is philosophy, and his philosophy is mostly 
overdrafts on unauthorized assumption. He has probably done more 
than any man of recent times to set a fashion of semi-learned thought, 
but he has lived to hear himself pronounced an anachronism by men 
who were once his disciples. It is impossible to understand the terms 
of today’s philosophical and ethical problems without knowing Spencer. 
At the same time, the suspicion is afoot among the very men whom 
Spencer taught that the Synthetic Philosophy is a rope of sand. 

Without presuming to pass specifically upon the Spencerian biology 
and psychology, I may speak with some confidence of the ethics and 
the sociology —figs from the same thistle. Mr. Spencer has pathetic- 
ally confessed that the sap did not run in the root as he expected 
(Ethics, Vol. II, preface). His effort to establish a positive basis for 
morals was gallant. Its incidental results entitle Mr. Spencer to lasting 
remembrance and gratitude. The impulse that he gave to further 
endeavor in the same direction will not soon lose its force. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Spencer’s material contribution to a positive basis of ethics is 
a minus quantity. His “data of ethics” are no data atall. They are 
important considerations upon the methodology of ethical inquiry. 
They are notable reflections upon what to do with data after they are 
found. His own method, however, is neither proper induction nor 
legitimate deduction, but presumption fortified by illustration—a 
method more seductive than the cocaine habit after its fascinations have 
once been tried. Mr. Spencer fondly imagines that his “law of equal 
freedom” is a premise from which the various human “rights” may be 
deduced —the right of property, of exchange, of free belief, of free 
speech, etc. In point of fact, if the “rights” and prevalent belief in 
them did not exist, the “law of equal freedom ”’ would no more reveal 
them than the law of gravitation reveals things that are subject to it 
in unknown planets. The “law of equal freedom” amounts simply to 
the formal principle that, whenever a human right is discovered, one 
man has the same natura! title to its benefits as another. Spencer is 
one of the goodly fellowship of the apostles of humanity who have her- 
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alded the same truth. He has not enlarged the truth. The means of 
discovering what are human rights, what are human duties, and so what 
is the material of morality, are not increased by anything that Spencer 
has written. 

Of the sociology scattered through several volumes besides those 
bearing the title, the judgment of sociologists would doubtless be more 
appreciative if Mr. Spencer’s work had ended with the generation to 
which his thought belongs. It would be unfilial to repudiate the 
obligation which the younger sociologists owe to Herbert Spencer. It 
cannot be precisely characterized in a few words. Enough that it is 
distinct and large. Yet Mr. Spencer’s sociology is of the past, not of 
the present. It has a permanent place in the development of sociolog- 
ical thought. Present sociology, however, is neither Spencerianism 
nor is it dependent upon anything Spencerian. 

The Principles of Sociology may be described as an attempt to arrange 
facts about society in such order that they may be made to divulge 
social and sociological principles. Disciples and opponents of Spen- 
cer may agree that his labors to this end are valuable beyond estimate. 
Possibly they will soon agree, if they cannot now, that the element of 
highest value in them is their inevitable demonstration that after all 
they only advertise the need of labors a thousandfold more abundant 
to accumulate sufficient material for induction of sociological princi- 
ples. It cannot be said, as of the “data of ethics,” that the “ principles 
of sociology” are no “principles” at all; for Spencer has put general- 
izations in the form of principles. We must rather say that Spencer’s 
“principles” of sociology are supposed principles of biology prema- 
turely extended to cover social relations. But the decisive factors in 
social relations are understood by present sociologists to be psychical, 
not biological. Whether Spencer’s biology will stand is a question by 
itself. Whether Spencer’s biology is also a correct prevision of social 
psychology is a much more involved problem. The present presump- 
tion is altogether against it. I am not aware that there is a sociologist 
in the world who accepts Spencer’s sociology at its author’s appraisal. 
The volumes entitled Principles of Sociology contain an array of provok- 
ingly interesting details, classified under obvious and familiar categories, 
and interpreted by hypotheses that do not explain. In other words, 
Spencer has collected a vast amount of descriptive material which is 
not reduced to science, but is rather cumulative evidence that social 
science is yet to be developed. ALBION W. SMALL. 
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Problems of Modern Democracy. Political and Economic Essays. 
By Epwin Lawrence Gopkin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 332. $2. 

THE editor of the ation is not sweet to the average American 
taste, but certain of us may take him with advantage in moderate 
doses— preferably after meals. His view of the mission of the edu- 
cated man in a democracy is that he should be a sort of political 
memento mort to the multitude. He discharges the function with a 
Spartan determination which frequently reacts against its purpose. Yet 
if Mr. Godkin is educated out of feeling with and for the multitude, 
he is of a type that may well be attended to by the few, and through 
them may profitably affect the many. 

Essays published in several magazines from January 1865 to Octo- 
ber 1896 make up the present volume. The titles are: Aristocratic 
Opinions of Democracy; Popular Government; Some Political and 
Social Aspects of the Tariff; Criminal Politics; The Economic Man; 
Idleness and Immorality ; The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy ; 
Who will Pay the Bills of Socialism? The Political Situation in 1896; 
The Real Problems of Democracy ; The Expenditures of Rich Men. 

The essays from first to last are serious, strong, and judicial. They 
are of more than transient importance. They rise to the rank of social 
phenomena. They are like the atmospheric currents at a given point 
of observation ; not at first glance revealers of general and permanent 
laws, but of inestimable value toward making out laws. The deliberate 
thoughts of a man like Mr. Godkin afford an incomparable means of 
acquaintance with some of the factors in our civilization. No person 
who is capable of considering Americans, American institutions, and 
American ideas as still in their apprentice years, no one who can rule 
out the presumption of perfection from his estimates of American con- 
ditions, can afford to ignore these criticisms of facts and forces in our 
national life. 

Precisely because the arguments and points of view are so signifi 
cant, it is important to point out that they are not final nor always 
tenable. For instance, Mr. Godkin becomes the spokesman of an 
obsolescent conception in the following (p. 172): “There is unhappily 
no absolute test of success in economic legislation. All that the wisest 
legislator can look for as a sign of his success in dealing with eco- 
nomic problems is a reduction in the amount of discontent among the 
poor. To abolish discontent among the poor completely, in any 
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country, is as hopeless a task as to abolish poverty, and no statesman 
attempts it... .. It is here that the complexity of all sociological 
problems comes in to baffle the politician, and compels him, in the 
vast majority of cases, to legislate simply for the Economic Man, with 
whose needs and tendencies he is, as a rule, far more familiar than he 
is with the needs of the ethical man.” 

An unintended confession, and an excellent illustration of demand 
for a definite and adequate social criterion! ‘The epithet “obsoles- 
cent” applies not particularly to the foregoing but to the whole 
thought of which it forms a part. Thus (p. 162): “Ethics and reli- 
gion in fact constitute the disturbing forces which make possible the 
organization and prosperous existence of civilized states.”’ It should 
be conceded in passing that “disturbing forces” is truly a happy 
jin de sitcle conceit! The “constant tendency” which these forces dis- 
turb is economic self-interest. Mr. Godkin continues: “If the Eco- 
nomic Man were blotted out of existence, nearly all the discussions of 
the economists would be as empty logomachy as the attempts to rec- 
oncile fixed fate and free will.” 

Again (pp. 165-6): “Science means the law which regulates the 
succession of phenomena.... . In all economic investigation the 
first inquiry is, and, so far as it is economical, must forever remain: 
what will the Economic Man do when brought in contact with certain 
selected phenomena of the physical or social world? And the more 
complicated the facts of the industrial and social world are, the more 
necessary to the economist the Economic Man is, in order to enable 
him to steer his way through this maze.” 

The naive assumption of the old economic conception which Mr. 
Godkin represents is that this abstraction, the Economic Man, —that 
everybody now concedes to be an element of the actual man,—is the 
whole of actual man ; and, further, that having selected certain “ circum- 
stances” or “phenomena,” it is possible to discover what the actual 
man will do in contact with them by discovering simply what the Eco- 
nomic Man would do. The Economic Man is a perfectly legitimate 
abstraction, but reasoners of Mr. Godkin’s kind implicitly claim the 
privilege first of abstracting him, and then of recreating him as a sub- 
stitute for the whole from which he was abstracted. Mr. Godkin fur- 
ther remarks (p. 167): “ The test of science is that it enables one to 
predict consequences. Until our researches have enabled us to foresee 
exactly what will happen if something else happens, although we may 
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have discovered valuable and interesting facts, we have not discovered 
a law.” Mr. Godkin’s tacit assumption is that if we find out what the 


Economic Man would do “if something else happens 
know what the actual man would do under circumstances the economic 


we thereby 


elements of which have been calculated in the hypothesis. In fact, 
this desiccated specimen, the Economic Man, is merely a cadaver which 
lives only when it moves and has a being in'combination with several 
other men. The Sensuous Man, the Social Man, the Intellectual Man, 
the Atsthetic Man, the Conscientious Man are abstractions of the actual 
man quite as legitimate and necessary as the Economic Man. ‘The tend- 
ency of which one of these abstractions is the exponent is quite as con- 
stant as another, after once emerging in the order of culture, though 
the relative strength of the tendencies is variable. Each of these men 
within the actual man exerts a distinct reaction “if something else 


” 


happens.” ‘To know what will take place, then, in the case of the 
actual man we must find out how to solve the equation of these 
reactions within him.~ We may then be in a position to calculate the 
relation of the resultant to the facts outside of him. For instance, 
the Social Man occasionally asserts himself in the actual man and 
reduces the Economic Man to partial abatement. He has been known 
to do more and harder work than the Economic Man would do, and 
for less wages or no wages. In this he is like the other abstractable men 
in the actual man. The Social Man wants prestige as constantly 
as the Economic Man wants price. Desire for prestige sometimes 
nullifies the laws of price. So does appetite, or taste, or principle, 
or scientific curiosity. It is belated provincialism to assume that 
having the formula of the Economic Man we have the equation of the 
actual man. The economists were unable to reach this larger outlook, 
even when they yearned for it with John Stuart Mill’s wistfulness, until 
the sociologists took up the task of showing that the Economic Man 
can be known only in company with the actual other men in the real 
man. ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Story of Human Progress. By F. W. BLackmar, Professor 
of History and Sociology in the Kansas State University. 
Published by the author. Pp. x+375. 


PROFESSOR BLACKMAR has written “ an elementary treatise on the 
history of civilization, especially designed for those who desire a brief 
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survey of the whole field.” The author says: “ There is no great claim 
to originality in the book except in the presentation in logical and 
orderly arrangement of the different phases of progress covering the 
entire field of human activity.” 

The book is divided into five parts, entitled : The Nature of Civili- 
zation; The First Steps of Progress ; The Dawn of Civilization ; West- 
ern Civilization; Modern Progress. Under these heads a succinct 
account is given of the important changes in human conditiens and 
relations which are the substance behind the shadow frequently pro- 
jected as “ history.” 

It requires no little courage in our day of specialization for a uni- 
versity professor to do a piece of work of this sort, for beginners rather 
than for scholars. The results in this case justify the attempt. The 
book might well be made the basis of historical teaching in secondary 
schools or colleges. Like any other book it would be a comparative 
failure unless used by a teacher who knows, or knows the necessity of 
knowing, more than the book contains. An instructor familiar with 
elementary sociological conceptions, and intelligent about historical 
method, might make Professor Blackmar’s book do for pupils better 
than was done for college students a generation ago, when Guizot’s 
more pretentious //tstory of Civilization set the standard for some of 
our best college instruction. This modest “ story ”’ directs the reader’s 
attention to the things of real moment inthe experience of the race. 
From this point of view it is possible to present the incidents and 
accidents of history in a truer perspective than that in which they 
are ordinarily placed even by the most studious historians. 

It may be taking some risk, in the present state of the public mind, 
to assert that any good thing can come out of Kansas. I shall neverthe- 
less venture to say that Professor Blackmar has made a book worthy of 
general use. It should be secured by an enterprising publishing house 
and brought to the attention of teachers throughout the country. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. By CHARLES 
B. Spanr, Pu.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 184. 
Price $1.50. 

Ir has long been one of the great merits of statistical science, so 
far as many of its devotees are concerned, that its method could be 
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used in destroying the power of a general impression and even to refute 
such a general impression by proving its opposite. While the manipu- 
lation of figures for political or rather partisan purposes has been a 
great abuse, yet statistics really performed the corrective service as one of 
its chief functions. Mr. Spahr comes preaching a new doctrine, and 
announces in his preface, that ‘he has come to believe that social sta- 
tistics are only trustworthy when they show to the world at large what 
common observation shows to those personally familiar with the con- 
ditions described.”’ If it is true that “upon matters coming within its 
field, the common observation of the common people is more trust- 
worthy than statistical investigations of the most unprejudiced experts” 
(p. v.), it is at least pertinent to inquire what is the justification of this 
elaborate statistical presentation which the author makes. If it adds 
nothing to popular impressions, not even scientific accuracy, is it not 
reprehensible to give it the appearance of doing so ? 

It is even possible that the author has indulged in some of the per 
formances of the statistical prestidigitator, to whose activities statistics 
owe much of their disrepute. At least such an impression is possible 
when such statements as the following form a justification for general- 
izations covering the entire country. On page 65 the author says: (1) 
“The small holdings of real estate should be increased about one-half, 
because of the failure to record real estate in the rural counties. It is 
chiefly the small holdings of realty that fail to be recorded. (2) The 
small holdings of realty should be reduced about one-half, because the 
returns cover the gross possessions of the decedents.”” Why 50 per 
cent. should be added and subtracted instead of 20 per cent. or 100 
per cent. is not suggested. Now while this particular readjustment 
does not affect the relative proportion in this particular table, it reveals 
the unscientific character of statistics drawn to accord with popular 
impressions. Nor does this criticism fail to recognize the fact that the 
author has made some special investigations into this field, though 
covering a limited area; but that fact alone does not justify such 
sweeping assertions of such importance without elaborating the basis 
for the assumptions. In other words, there are too many occasions in 
the argument where the connecting link is an assumption (¢. g., pp. 65, 
68, 69, 97, 99, 100), often no doubt well founded; but assumptions 
however well founded are not statistics. 

Some of the difficulties into which the author is led by such a 
method are revealed in the following instance. In his estimate of the 
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national income the author credits 2790 million dollars to manufactures 
and mechanical trades, 1674 millions of this being wages; the total 
earned by 5,091,000 persons, of whom 4,650,000 were wage earners. But 
the eleventh census (xtra Census Bulletin, No. 67) estimates the total 
wages in manufacturing industries at $2,282,823,265, almost as much 
as Mr. Spahr allows to wages and profits combined. Of this sum $1,890,- 
908,747 was earned by the 4,250,783 employés, exclusive of officers, 
firm members and clerks. In other words, a smaller number of wage- 
earners, according to the census, earns almost the sum that Mr. Spahr 
credits to both profits and wages of the whole number engaged in 
these pursuits. Whence this great discrepancy ? The census estimates 
are based upon direct returns from manufacturers. Without accepting 
the infallibility of the eleventh census, it is pertinent to ask whether Mr. 
Spahr’s estimates are trustworthy. Mr. Spahr derives his figures as 
follows: The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor for 1890 
found the average yearly earnings for all employés to be $360, based 
upon returns from 20,000 establishments; and the average annual 
profits to be approximately two-thirds of the wages of the employés. 
The great objection to this estimate as representative of the entire 
country is that in an older settled country wages are lower than where 
industries are further developed, and also that Massachusetts has 
an exceptionally large number of women and children employed in 
industries. 

Throughout the entire country women form only 17.2 per cent. of 
all engaged, while in Massachusetts they form 26.5 per cent. Since 
most of these are in manufactures in Massachusetts and more widely 
distributed throughout other occupations in other states, the discrep- 
ancy is magnified. The proportion is only surpassed by Rhode 
Island with 26.7 per cent. and the District of Columbia with 31.6 per 
cent., this latter having nothing to do with manufactures. A somewhat 
similar objection might be made to taking the ratio of profits to wages 
in Massachusetts as indicative of the ratio in the country at large. 
To what extent this error vitiates the estimates concerning the dis- 
tribution of incomes by classes (chap. vi) cannot be computed, but that 
such a vitiation occurs cannot be doubted. 

The same procedure is resorted to in order to determine the 
incomes of the 2,863,000 persons classed as “others in trade and trans- 
portation.” Respecting the 3,357,000 persons classed as servants and 
laborers, ‘‘everyone’s common observation may be trusted” (p. 100), 
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guided to some extent in the case of the common laborers by frag- 
mentary official statistics. It might be about as easy to determine 
accurately the rate of wages of these classes as to determine “‘every 
one’s common observation,” if that means anything more than the per- 
sonal impressions of the writer. 

However, it is not to be presumed that the book is without merit, 
for it has great merits. The author is also original, or at least inde- 
pendent, in regard to some of his conclusions as well as to his method 
and conception of statistics. His defense and advocacy of a personal- 


property tax (chap. viii) certainly shows that he reaches economic con- 
clusions in a somewhat different way from that in which statistical 
ones are sometimes reached, Nor does his predilection for “silver” 
(chap. v) depend upon a similar coincidence with the popular impres- 
sion. Such positions do show, however, that the author is an inde- 
pendent thinker in fields where scientific opinion is almost universally 
upon the side criticised. 

The historical reviews of the distribution of wealth, the growth 
of incomes, etc., are concise and suggestive ; the brief analyses of the 
results of the Civil War and of the protective tariff are keen and to the 
point; and the brief statement of the railroad problem and the prob- 
lems of taxation are helpful and worthy of close attention if not I} 
conclusive. In fact it is because there is much that is commendable ; 
both in motives and the general conclusions that it is to be regretted ' 
that the method is so vulnerable. The author is familiar with the sub- | 
ject and with such statistical investigations as have been made. But : 
the overpowering desire for definite and conclusive results, a feeling 
that every investigator can appreciate, has led to a treatment of the 
subject which at times is unscientific. Nor is science a fetich here, for 
being unscientific means that the results are neither conclusive, nor 


strictly accurate. 
And those who sympathize with the author’s attitude should be the | 

first to perceive the dangers involved. If social truths are to be gained ' 

by revelation — even if the oracle consulted is common opinion — there 


is no means for proving Mr. Mallock’s revelation less reliable than 
Mr. Spahr’s. A serious objection to all oracular pronouncements is 
that they are capable of contradictory interpretations. Nor will the H 
vox populi, vox statistict theory prove to be any more reliable. A 
serious factor in the present social condition is the lack of intellectual 
sympathy. And if the proposed theory be allowed there is little hope 
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of mitigating the present evil of class interpretation of social prob- 
lems. While the ation and the Outlook might agree as to the 
desirability of such a process, yet their interpretations would never be 
harmonious. 

Mr. Spahr’s general conclusions may be summarized as follows. 
As to the distribution of property: Less than half of the families in 
America are propertyless; yet seven-eighths of the families hold but 
one-eighth of the national wealth, while 1 per cent. of the families hold 
more than the remaining 99 per cent. As tothe distribution of incomes : 
One-eighth of the families in America receive more than half of the 
aggregate income, and the richest 1 per cent. receives a larger income 
than the poorest 50 per cent., this latter class receiving from property 
alone as large an income as half of the people receive from property 
and labor. As to national taxation: The wealthy class pay less than 
one-tenth of the indirect taxes, the well-to-do class less than one- 
quarter, and the relatively poorer classes more than two-thirds. As to 
local taxation: Our system is the most just in the world to the poorer 
classes; for from incomes less than $1200 less than 3 per cent. is 
taken, and from incomes above $5000 7 per cent. is taken. Yet these 
relatively humane burdens rest twice as heavily upon the property of 
the poorer classes as upon the property of the rich. When these local 
taxes are joined with the national the aggregate tax is one-twelfth of 
the income of every class. There is no exception of wages. The 
wealthiest class is taxed less than 1 per cent. on its property, while the 
mass of the people are taxed more than 4 per cent. on theirs. In 
this way the separation of classes is accelerated by the hand of the 
state. 

It is neither to the motives nor the general conclusions of the work 
that objections are taken, but to the method. The end does not jus- 
tify the means, for the means but become obstacles to the realization 
of the end,—the removal of the alleged conditions. It is a favorite 
amusement with a certain class of individuals to construct straw men 
only to be destroyed by their own brave selves. Such a practice has 
no serious consequences and misleads few. But it is quite a different 
thing when sincere friends of the common man erect dummies of this 
kind to be destroyed by the other fellow. The fallacies in Mr. Spahr’s 
method will but render more complacent the self-satisfied adherent of 


laissez faire and the existing status. 


PaAuL MONROE. 
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Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations. By the 
Mayor’s Committee, Wm. H. Torman, Pu.D., Secretary. 
New York City, 1897. 

TuIs is an admirable account of provision made for health, con- 
venience, and comfort in the principal cities of the world, and an 
argument for the introduction and extension of bath-houses, lavatories, 
and public-comfort stations in American cities. There are many 
illustrations, a full index, and a complete bibliography. The report 
is indispensable for those who are working for public health and 
morality in towns. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


Christian Life in Germany as seen in the State and Church. By 
EpwarbD F. Witiams, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1896. Pp. 313. $1.50. 

TuH1s volume is a noteworthy contribution to the study of the 
social work of the protestant (Evangelical) church in the German 
Empire. Those who desire to study the Inner Mission movement 
will find here a very good abstract of Schafer and of Zic. Weber, two 
excellent authorities. The author has himself studied the life and 
institutions of Germany in his visits among the people. The book is 
written from the standpoint of an “orthodox” man who is in mani- 
fest sympathy with the evangelistic work of Pastor Stoecker; but the 
treatment is broad and fair to all parties. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
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The cause & function of conscience, S. E. Mezes, 
P S 


Effects of the loss of deep, G. T. W. Patrick 
& J. A. Gilbert, PsR., 

Anima! automatism & 'C, Lloyd 
Morgan, M., O. 

On the relation of peychology to other sciences, 
Harold Griffing, P’ 

The mental Sedan of ‘the child, PsR., 

The of genius, William Hirsch, 


Phy reioel & mental measurements of the students 
of Columbia University, J. McKeen Cottell & 
Livingston Farrand, PsR., N. 

The relation of logic to psychology, I , D. G. 
Ritchie, PhR., 

~ 
Railroads: Three phases of Am, railroad develop- 
ment, H. G. Prout, EM., D. 
~~ Union Pacific railway, J. P. Davis, AAP., 


topics, E, Johnson, 
AAP., 

Present future American railroads, T, F, 
Woodlock. EM., 

Religion: Les eda de croyance, Ferdinand 
Bruneticre, RDM., O. 15. 

The religious instinct, H. R, Marshall, Mi., Ja. 
The moral & ethical teachings of the ancient 
Zoroastrian religion, A, V. W. Jackson, IJE., 

oO 

Origine psychique ~ caractere sociologique de la 
religion, RIS., 

Is morality without ‘religion possible or desirable? 
Otto Pfleiderer, 

Browning’s theism, Josiah Royce, NW., 

The Christocentric theology, C. F. Dole, NWw., s. 

Present aspects of the relation ag science 
and religion, S, H, Mellone, NW.,S 

A glimpse of the a oe orthodox church, E. A. 
srosvenor, NW., 

The philosophy of isuddhism, Monist, Ja. 

(See also Christianity & Esthetics.) 

Representation: see Political science. 

Sanitary science: Observatiors sur l’hygiene pub- 
lique chez les Romains et dans ‘~~. moderne, 
Maurice Block & others, AMP., 

Hygiene & its acc-ssories, A, Jacobi 

Savings banks: Die Sparkassen in England, H.W, 
Wolff, JNS., S. 

Science : August Stadler’s Klassifikation der Wis- 
senschaften, O, Schneider, ASP., 

An international association for the advancement 
of science, Sc., 4: 505. 

Address before American Assoc, for Advance- 
ment of Science, C, L. Mees, Sci., O. 9. 

Science & medicine. Sir Joseph Lister, Sc., S, 


25. 
Buffalo meeting for advancement of science, Sc., 


S. 4-0. 9. 

Mr. White’s “* Warfare of science with theology,” 
C, K, Adams, F., S. 

Two scientific congresses, J, M, Baldwin, PSM.. 
dD. 


(For notes and news as to the progress of science 
see Sc, & Nt.) 
Secigtien’: 5 Le socialisme en 1896, George Renard, 
efS 
Le Soonke socialiste international de Londres, 
Segur-Lamoignon, AC 
Examen de la critique et “des doctrines de I’école 
socialiste sur le capital, Henri Savatier, AC, 


Ag 
Zur “Geschichtsschreibung des Sozialismus, Otto 
Lang, NZ., 48. 


Liebknecht iiber Marx, NZ., 15: 12 

The moral pes of socialism, Sidney Webb & 
others, IJE., 

Die ete Geschichtsauffassung und 
der psychologische Antrieb., Karl Kautsky, 
NZ., 47 

Kritisches zum Internationalen Londoner Sozia- 
listen und Gewerkschaitskongress, NZ. 

Die Agrarfrage u. die Sozialdemokratie in Russ- 
land, NZ., 44. 

= —- Vereinigten Staaten, F. H. Lorge, NZ., 


Probleme des Sozialismus, oe u. uebersetz- 
tes, Ed. Bernstein, NZ., 15 

Sozialistische Ocekonomie i in Stent, Ed, Bern- 
stein, NZ., 15 

Le Congres international de Londres, 
Francis de Pressensé, RDM., S. 1. 

en Espafa, La Administracion, 


du socialisme en renee, Ed. 
Vaillant & A. Millerand, ReS., 
The ethics of socialism, Rev. E. S. Hicks, EcR., 


oO. 
Proudhon et_la sophistique, A. Boyenval, RefS., 


O. 16. 
(See also NZ, & ReS, entire.) 
Social movements: (See each issue of RefS., SS., 
1S., RIIS.) 
Social question: La frayeur de la question sociale, 
Paul Lapeyre, AC., Ja 
Societies: (For news as to social science societies 
as well as others see Sc. & Nt.) 
Sociology: Le mouvement cqenetigne social en 
relations of biology, ps ycholog sociol- 
ogy, Herbert Spencer, P ey 4 
A neglected chapter in the life a Comte, W. H. 
Schaff, AAP., 
Relation of sociology to psychology, AAP., 
The political menace of the discontented, >. 
lantic, O. 
eee de l’esprit francaise, Alfred Fouillée, 
D., 
La liberté, Ladislas Domanski, J Ec., N. 
Fragment d’histoire future, G. Tarde, RIS, S. 
Programme d’un cours de sociologie générale, 
Marcel! Bernes, RIS.,S. & O. 
The relation of sociology to philosophy, B. 
Bosanquet, Mi., Ja. 
L’idée de justice sociale et ses poetemnntions 
depuis cent ans, Pau! Dubost, RefS., S. 1. 
Die Tagespresse in ihren Beziehungen zum gei- 
stigen ” ben der Gegenwart, Emil Lohl, 
Deutsche Rundschau, S. 
Social selection, C. C. Closson, JPE., S. 
— social: les cercles populaires, RIS., 
a 
Les sciences sociales et politiques dans les uni- 
versités allemandes, Th. Ruyssen, 
An object lesson in social reform, Franklin Smith, 
PSM., Ja. 
Begriffen u. Aufgaben der Gesellschaftswissen - 
schaft, I., G. Sulzer, ZVS., 15: 4. 
Die Schaden im modernen Bauwesen, August 
Bringman, NZ., 15: 12 & 13. 
How not to better ust conditions, Theodore 
Roosevelt, RRN., 
Ideale der Sozialpoiitik, ; Werner Sombart, ASG., 
10:1, 


La monographie, E. Cheysson, RefS., D. 1 & 
16. 
La pathologie sociale, Paul de Lilienfeld, RIS., 


La question sociale et le socialisme, Paul 
Deschanel, RPP., Ja. 

La structure politique de la société (suite et fin), 
Raou! de la Grasserie, D 
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Sociology Moral limitations of state interference, 
E. F. B. Fell, EcR., Ja. 
Princ a et raison d’étre du comptabilisme social, 
E. Solvay, AIS., D. 
Sociologie et sociologues, Henri Joly, RefS., Ja. 


16. 
(See also Biography and Man.) 
Statistics: On some developments of statistical re- 
search and methods during recent years, J RS., 
D 


Strikes: For wer: information on strikes see 
BDL., BOT., 
Suffrage : see Politic ~ science. 
Sweating system: Das Sweatingsystem in Eng- 
land, Adolphe Smith, ASG., 9: 3. 
Sweating —— in New York city, J. M. 
Mayers, GM., 
Tariff: L’union de l'Europe centrale, 
G. de Molinari, JEc., N. 
Patriotism & protection, G. Fiamingo, EcR., ¢ 
The decline of Cobdenism, Sidney Low, NC. 


Ag. 
L’ironie des faits et le protectionism, J Ec., Ag. 
Decline of Cobdenism, GM., F. 
Middle ground on the tar‘ff, O, D. Ashley, F., 
F. 


The protectionist reaction in France, Ec]., 

The tariff & the constitution, A. P. Winston, 
JPE., D. 

Taxation: The shifting of taxes, T. N. Carver, 

YR., N. 

Einkommensteuer in Frankreich, ZVS., N. 

Die landwirthschaftliche, Steuerreform in Eng- 
land, C. H, P. Imhulsen, VSV., 

The principles of taxation, D. A. Welis, PSM., 
Ja. & 


Twenty- -five of the income tax, W.M J. 
Williams, IR., 
Telegraph: The — monopoly, XII, Frank 
‘arsons, A., 
Tenements: see Housing. 
owns, country: The smal! towns of New Eng- 
land, LH., O. 
Trade unions: see Labor. 
baat) The treatment of tramps in small cities, 


United States: The problem of the west, F. J. 
Turner, Atlantic, 5. 

The future of the . om republic, G. W. 
Thompson, AMC., S 

yom 4 & despotism, Rabbi A. Moses, 


census-bureau, R, Mayo-Smith, 


to be in our consular service. W. 
Rockhill, F., F. 
of mie S. under the amend- 
ment, M, B. Woodworth, ALR., 
ow publications, W. F. 4 illoughby, 


Office +. during the administration of John 
Adams, Gaillard Hunt, AHR.,, Ja. 


Abraham Lincoln's war policy, QR., Ja. 

The colonial corporation, H. L, Osgood, PSQ., 
S. & 

Constitutional changes —- are foreshadowed 
Walter Clark, ALR., 

The election of the te J. B. McMaster, 
Atlantic, S. 

Mr. McKinley’s opportunity, J. L, Whittle, FR., 


Ja. 
Citizenship, Judge Wm. J. Gaynor, AMC 
Future the Democratic organization, D, B 


Hill, F., F. 
Me vn of Bryanism in American politics, 
GM., D, 


Social classes in the republic, E, L. Godkin, 
Atlantic, D. 
Money & the masses in America, QR., 
The rise of the Democracy,”” E, G 
Dunnel!l, RRN.,, 
Encouragement : he present crisis, A. D 
White, F., S. 
The populists at St. Louis. H. D. Lloyd, 
RRN., S. 
(See alse International ‘law, Political science, & 
Election, the recent.) 
Vaccination: The pecenetion commission, J. A 
Picton, CoR., ¢ 
Vivisection Tike question, C. F 
Hodge, PSM., S. 
War: La guerre, Celso Ferrari, RIS., 
Water supply: Sand filtration of Phiiad phia 
water supply, Allen Hazen, S., N. 
Purification of public water supplies, G. H 
Rohe, LH., S. 
The water supply of London, W. H. Dickinson, 
CoR., F. 
Wealth The concentration of wealth, Eltweed 
Pomeroy, A., D. 
La courbe de la répartition de la richesse, G 
Francais, JEc., S. 
The use & abuse of millionaires, Investors’ 
Review, D. 
(See also United States.) 
Weather: Scientific weather forecasting, Alfred 
Harker, SP., O. 
Women: Le feministe, Arnold Mas 
carel, RefS., O. 
Woman from the cant point of the naturalist, 
E. W. Codington, F., 
Zur Beurteilung der Frauenbewe, ung in England 
und Deutschland, Lily v. Gizycki, ASG., 


4 
Zur Statistik der Frauenarbeit in England und 
Wales, Ludwig Sinzheime rt, ASG., 8: 4. 
The “ new women" * and her debts, C. de Graf- 
enried, PSM., 
American women, Cecil de Thierry, CoR., 
Ladies’ clubs in London, Alice Zimmern, Fr. F. 
Woman’s battle in Great Britain, W. G. Blaikie, 
NAR.,, S. 
Zoilogy: Zodlogy since Darwin, II. Ludwig von 
Graff, NS., N. 
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